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3* . —  8  for  defigns,  read  figns. 

25 - — 19  for  \j\j,read  1715. 

37 - 6  read  preceding  jear. 

58 — - - ;:6  for  blank,  blanks,  '  '  ~  .  .  , 
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73 - 28  for  to  be  buried  them,  read  to  be  buried  in  a. 

76  ■  ■■■■■22  for  he,  mi^the  ,  ^ 

S4  ‘  11 1  readt  makes  not  quite  two  hundred. 

87 — — «-rr— .21  dele  annually, 

98— - 7  for  bills,  read  records. 

104.  "  -  -2  for  to  the  original,  read  the  original, 

1 1  a  — . -lalt  deley  five. 

136 — 
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lalt  ready  beneath  the  Itandard  of  the  burials  r 
Amongft  them  f.  . 
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I39’” . —  --7  ready  marriages  in  the  country  one  withl 

154 - —3  read,  from  time  to  time. 

l6r— r - 8  for  flux,  read  flox.  '  *-  •  * 

167 - 11  for.  1763,  read  1773. 

167— —25  for  numbers  in,  renumbers  to. 
183— — 26  for  difcountenanced,  reprobated. 
186^-  .-lalt  for  borough,  read  burrow.  - - 


189  4  and  ^  read  more  diliindly  notpd  by  Pliny,  as 

afFeding  the  Roman  army. 

19.61-  -6  for  would  efFed  have  the  fame  ready  would  have 

the  fame  efFed. 

198-—— — -3  read  to  by  medical  men. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


MEDICAL  and  POLITICAL. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Origin  of  the  Small -pox  and  Meafies :  the 
Treatment  of  the  former  Difeafe  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  and  Eaft  Indians  :  the  Tranfportation 
of  the  variolous  Infedtion  to  America  ;  Ino¬ 
culation  when  introduced  into  Europe :  its 
Advantages  fated ;  the  proportion  who  die 
in  Natural  and  Inoculated  Small-pox  :  the 
Controverfy  Jlated9  whether  general  Inocula¬ 
tion  in  London  and  other  great  Cities ,  at 
the  private  Houfes  of  the  Inhabitants  9  would 
be  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  Community 
at  large  :  Baron  Him fd ale's  different  Publi¬ 
cations  on  this  inter  effing  Topick  examined \ 
and  as  the  Author  conceives  refuted :  an  At¬ 
tempt  to  demonftrate  in  what  manner  London 
may  fave  near  to  two  Ihoufandy  Great-Brit- 
tain  and  Ireland  between  twenty  and  thirty 
Thoufand,  and  Europe  about  three  Hundred 
and  ninety  Tboujand  Lives  annually . 

TH  E  Roman  Empire  in  Italy  and  the 

Weft,  was  finally  overturned  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians  in  the  fixth  century  of 

the  Chriftian  era  :  from  that  event  literarure 

B  and 
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and  arts  lay  for  many  centuries  after,  buried 
in  the  allies  of  Rome.  To  the  cralh  of  this 
immenfe  coloffus,  another  memorable  cataf- 
trophe  foon  fucceeded ;  a  new  religion  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Eaft,  the  Arabians  under  Ma¬ 
homet,  (p.  c.  622)  fallied  forth  fword  in 
hand  to  propagate  his  religious  dodtrin.es  ; 
and  feveral  great  kingdoms  and  provinces  gra¬ 
dually  bowed  to  the  Mahometan  yoke. 

Three  new  difeafes,  the  Small-pox*  Mea¬ 
lies,  and  Spina,  ventofa,  are  firft  defer ibed  by 
the  Arabians:  the  two  former  difeafes  had 
never  before  been  feen  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  frequented  by  Europeans  y  at  leaft  no 
hiftory  is  found  of  them  in  any  ancient  medi¬ 
cal  author,  poet,or  hiftorian  of  either  Greece  or 
Rome.  Mahomet’s  followers  are  faid  to 

•  -  v  «  %  '  *  *  •  f  Vv  «  .  —  •  '  '•  —  - 

have  exported  thofe  two  fpecific  poifons  from 
the  deferts  of  Arabia.  The  moft  remote  tra¬ 
ces  or  mention,  which  I  can  find  of  Small¬ 
pox,  is  in  Egypt,  during  the  reign  of  Omar, 
Mahomet’s  fuccefifor .  V ariolous  poifon  was 
foon  fpread  by  the  Mahometans  through  Pa- 
leftine,  Syria,  Egypt,  Perfia,  Spain,  and 
and  wherever  they  carried  their  victorious 
arms.  Many  centuries  after,  the  cru- 
fades  or  holy  wars  were  inftrumental  in  diffii- 

fing 
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ling  them  more  widely  over  Europe  j  and 
fince  that  time,  both  thole  difeafes  have  com* 
mitted  incredible  havock  amongft  the  human 
lpecies. 

Rhazes  (P.  C.  900)  and  Avicenna,  both 
give  a  cx>rre<9:  hiftory  of  the  diftitidt  and  con* 
fluent  Small-pox,  of  the  diagnoffic  and  prog- 
noftic,  the  favourable  and  bad  defigns,  and 
the  method  of  cure.  R  hazes  was  by  birth 
a  Perfian,  and  pradtifed  at  Bagdat. 

His  treatifeon  the  Small-pox  and  Mealies, 
is  tranllated  from  the  Arabic,  by  the  care  of 
Dr.  Mead,  and  may  be  feen  entire  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  works.  He  appears  in  many  inftances 
to  have  treated  them  judicioufly,  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  cooling  regimen  to  a  degree 
which  phylicians,  pradtiling  in  northern  cli¬ 
mates,  might  not  unreafonably  think  border¬ 
ing  on  excels. 

If  the  feverilh  heat  and  fymptoms  ran 
high,  Rhazes  diredted  plentiful  blood-letting 
before  the  eruption,  and  even  after  it,  if  the 
fever  had  not  -abated.  When  the  fever  was 
moderate,  and  the  pulle  and  breath  not  con- 
fiderably  difturbed  from  the  natural  ftate, 
blood  was  drawn  fparingly.  In  imitation  of 
*  *  B  2  Galen, 
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Oaten,  young  perfons  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  were  cupped  only :  water  cooled  with 
fnow  was  given  for  drink  in  large  draughts; 
and  if  this  did  not  pafs  off  by  urine  or  fweat, 
or  the  fever  decreafe,  he  diredted  that  it  ftiould 
be  forced  up  again  by  vomiting.  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  eruption  of  puftules,  the  lick  pcrfoii 
was  wrapped  up  in  clothes,  his  body  rubbed 
all  over,  and  cold  water  given  for  drink  ;  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  two  bafons  of  hot  water 
were  placed,  one  before,  the  other  behind,  and 
the  body  covered  only  with  a  Ihirt  t  the  hot 
vapours  afceftding,  were  expected  to  foften  the 
Ikin,  and  to  facilitate  the  eruption.  This 
vapour  was  not  fuffered  to  cool  upon  the  body* 
but  wiped  off  with  great  diligence. J 

Several  applications  were  prefcribed  to 
defend  the  eyes,  if  rednefs  and  itching  indi¬ 
cated  a  crowd  of  puftules  coming  upon  thofe 
tender  organs.  He  alfo  took  great  care  to 
proted:  the  throat  from  numerous  puftules  by 
gargles  ;  if  great  hoarfenefs  and  ftraitnefs  of 
breathing  threatened  future  fuffocation,  blood 
was  drawn,  even  after  the  eruption.  Where 
the  Ikin  is  hard,  as  in  the  legs  and  feet,  they 
were  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  fometimes 
poultices  applied.  To  ripen  the  Small-pox, 
bafons  of  warm  water  were  employed  as  be¬ 
fore 
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fere  defcribed.  Puftules  in  the  legs  that  were 
large  and  maturated,  he  diredted  to  be  opened 
\vith  an  ihcifion-knife.  Should  the  puftules 
be  large  or  numerous,  he  fays  they  muft  be 
dried  up,  or  the  fluid  contained  in  them  foak- 
ed  up  with  fine  cotton.  To  dry  up  the  puf¬ 
tules,  he  recommends  feveral  aftringent  and 
abforbent  applications,  luch  as  alum,  bole,* 
dragon's  blood,  and  liniments  compounded  of 
fimilar  fubftances.  When  the  Small-pox  a* 
bounded  with  moifture,  the  fick  were  diredted 
to  lie  on  powdered  rofes,  rice -meal,  or  a  ma- 
trafs  fluffed  with  thofe  ingredients.  ; 

All  flefti  meat,  fi(h,  hot  and  high  feafoned 
things,  and  milk  were  forbid  :  barley  water 
mixed  with  fugar,  or  decodtion  of  raifins, 
figs  and  fennel  feeds  were  given  for  drink, 
and  in  violent  fever,  the  cooling  juice  of  acid 
pomegranate  feeds,  boiled  with  fugar,  and  a 
fmall  portion  of  gum  arabic  ;  the  chamber 
was  alfo  kept  cool.  He  defcribes  the  compo- 
fition  of  many  fyrups  and  oxymels,  given  in 
Small-pox  j  they  were  a  mixture  of  the  jui¬ 
ces  of  feveral  acid  fruits  and  vegetables,  to 
which  vinegar  and  fugar  were  fuperadded  $ 

and  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  of  camphor 
made  one  ingredient  in  the  cooling  fyrups 
and  eledtuaries. 

1  (hall 
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I.5HALL  now,  fb  far  as  fads  and  hiHory 
enable  me  to  proceed  with  any  probability* 
endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  the 
Small -pox  and  Mealies;  two  diftempers  which 
have  unpeopled  more  of  Europe  than  the 
fierceft  wars.  Doubts  and  controverfies  have 
arifen  whether  or  not  thofe  pells  of  mankind 
were  engendered  in  the  Arabian  deferts.  If 
they  had  been  known  in  Greece,  Rome,  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  any  of  the  wide  dominions  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  even  in  Perfia,  we  mull 
conclude  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  phylici- 
ans,  who  deferibed  every  difeafe  down  to  the 
moll  minute,  would  not  have  omitted  the 
hiflory  and  cure  of  two  fo  confpicuous  and 
fetal.  Rhazes  and  Avicenna,  notwithftand- 
irig,  treat  of  them  as  difeafes  familiar  in  their 
time,  and  without  any  intimation  of  novelty  : 
the  earliell  Arabian  accounts  convey  no  fuf- 
picions  of  this  nature.  Rhazes,  who  enter¬ 
tained  a  profound  reverence  for  Galen,  fays 
that,  although  that  author  left  no  defeription 
of,  nor  regular  practice  in  Small  pox,  yet  he 
fuppofes,  that  Galen  alludes  to  this  difeafe 
under  the  name  of  pellilential  carbuncle,  and 
confluent  inflammation  :  this  more  probably 
meant  putrid  fore  throat  and  fcarlet  fever  ; 
and  Phyficians  are  at  prefentuniverfally  agreed, 

that 


that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  leaft  notice  of  Small-pox  or  Mealies. 

We  cannot  but  conlider  it  as  a  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  even  a  miraculous  circumftance, 
that  two  difeafes,  whole  infection  is  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  contagious,  efpecially  that  of  Small¬ 
pox  ;  the  poifon  of  which  adheres  to  cloaths, 
woollen,  cotton  and  porous  materials  during 
a  long  time,  and  has  in  this  way  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  very  diftant  kingdoms  ;  that  fuch  a 
difeafe  could  have  been  circumfcribed,  and 
its  ravages  confined  for  feveral  thoufand  years 
to  a  fmall  corner  of  the  globe,  not  divided  by 
Tea,  from  the  reft  of  Afia,  is  altogether  unac¬ 
countable.  If  Small  pox  had  diftilled  its 
venom  upon  Arabia  alone,  until  the  era  of 
Mahomet,  that  kingdom  mull  have  had  very 
little  or  no  communication  with  the  reft  of 
its  neighbours  $  and  it  is  one  proof  that  Ara¬ 
bia  and  its  inhabitants  had  not  undergone  ma- 
riyrevolutions.  Theintercourfe  of  diftant  nati¬ 
ons  was  then  certainly  rare  and  difficult,and 
I  conceive  they  ftood  in  that  unfociable  relati¬ 
on,  at  leaft  to  Arabia,  from  the  creation ;  but 
whether  the  exiftence  of  the  univerfe  is  dated 
fix,  or  lixty  thoufand  years  back  in  antiquity, 

it  is  inexplicably  lingular,  that  Small- pox  did 

% 

jiot  much  earlier  find  a  vent  from  Arabia,  to 

difembogue 
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difembogue  its  virulence  upon  the  bordering 
nations. 

Dr.  Mead  thinks, that  Small-pox  were  firft 
generated  in  the  hot  climate  of  Ethiopia,  and 
together  with  the  plague,  tranfplanted  from 
thence  acrofs  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Red 

t  ,  1  ,  *  ■' *  j  \  ■  t  y 

Sea,  into  the  oppofite  continent  Arabia  ;  this 
is  weak  conjedlure,  unfupported  by  proof 
or  probability.  If  Small- pox  had  been  a 
common  difeafe  in  Ethiopia,  there  were  vari¬ 
ous  opportunities  for  its  being  carried  down 
the  Nile  into  Nubia  and  the  heart  of  Egypt, 
countries  bordering  on  Ethiopia,  and  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity  in  arts  and  cultivation. 
The  Greek  philofoph  ers  many  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  had  failed  up  the 
Nile,  above  the  fecond  cataradt :  Herodotus 
even  gives  a  rude  geographical  chart  of  Ethio* 
pia. 

Sefoftris,  one  of  the  Egyptian  Kings, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Ethiopia,  and  left 
behind  him  feveral  ftone  ftatues  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  power  $  he  alfo  conquered 
Paleftine  and  Scythia.  Sabacon,  one  of 
the  Ethiopian  Kings,  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  Egyptian  hiftory,  is  faid  to  have 
conquered  the  latter  country,  and  to  have 

reigned 
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feigned  over  it  fifty  years.  Cambyfes,  the 
fon  of  Cyrus,  after  fubduing  Egypt  fent  Am* 
bafladors,  or  rather  fpies  into  Ethiopia  :  he 
failed  np  confiderably  beyond  Thebes,  and  fet 
put  to  inyade  Ethiopia  ;  a  fcarcity  of  provifi- 
ons,  it  is  true,  obliged  him  to  return  back 
fvithput  penetrating  acrofs  the  deferts  j  bijt 
he  conquered  fome  of  the  Ethiopian  provin^ 
ces  bordering  on  Egypt.  When  Herodotus 
made  the  tour  of  Egypt,  he  was  informed  that 
feveral  of  the  natives  had  travelled  into  tlte 
heart  of  Ethiopia, 

It  is  ftill  as  marvellous,  that  the  difeafe 
Ihould  not  have  burfl  over  the  boundaries  of 
Arabia.  The  northern  Arabian  princes  had 
waged  war  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Pe.rfians 
and  the  kings  of  Aflyria.  Cyrqs,  Cambyfes, 
and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  reduced 
fome  of  the  northern  Arabian  provinces,  to 
a  temporary  fubjedfion.  In  the  reign  of  Alt- 
guftus,  before  Celfus  wrote,  and  one  century 
and  a  half  before  Galen,  Arabia  to  the  north 
was  fqbjedted  to  Rome.  Auguftus*  generals 
penetrated  even  into  Arabia  felix,  and  into 
Ethiopia.  In  thefecond  century,thefieetsof  Tra¬ 
jan  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Arabia,  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea :  jn  his  reign,  feveral  of  the 

C  northern 


northern  provinces  were  tributary  to  Rome  ? 
befides,  the  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their 
glory,  and  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Arabia  and 


India.  One  hundred  and  twenty  veffels  failed 
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annually  down  the  Red  Sea/  traverfed  the  A- 
rabian  coafts,  and  arriving  at  the  Malabar 


fhores  in  India,  and  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  re- 

**  ■>  ^  f  r  ^  *  .***•  :  *■  |  ,  ,  .  -  ^  „  ? 

turned  from  thence  loaded  with  cinnamon, 
pepper,  ginger,  fijk,  pearls  and  diamonds, 


Writers  fay  that  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians 
Hill  earlier,  had  purfued  that  traffic.  Mecca 
too,  the  Mahometan  prophets  birth  place# 
Hands  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
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queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to  vifft  Solomon 
at  Jerufalem,  one  thoufand  years  before  Chrifit, 
and  who  brought  prefents  of  gold,  and  rich 
fpices,  is  generally  thought  to  have  travelled 
from  Ethiopia  or  Arabia.  Throughout  all 
this  intercourfe,  variolous  infection  Teems  not 
to  have  difperfed  itfelf  over  any  other  country. 
On  whatever  fide  we  caff:  our  eyes,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  parentage  of  Small-po^  and  Meafles, 
we  behold  a  boundlefs  ocean  of  furmifes  and 
conjectures.  Let  us  now  diredt  our  enqui¬ 
ries  and  refearches  to  India,  for  fome  addition 
nal  rays  of  light  to  illuminate  this  dark  iub- 
jeft. 
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Mr.  Holwel,  a  gentleman  of  rcfpeclabie 
tank  and  chara&er  in  the  Company’s  letv ice* 
and  who  redded  great  part  of  his  life  in  In¬ 
dia,  (Indoftan,)  publUhed  feme  years  ago,  a, 
very  fenfible  treatife  on  the  practice  of  Inocu¬ 
lation,  and  the  medical  treatment  of  inocu¬ 
lated  Small-pox  in  that  country.  It  is  believed, 
fayshe,iii  India, that  Small -pox  raged  there  time 
immemorial,  and  that  the  Bramins  dr  priefts^ 
time  out  of  mind,  have  pra&ifed  Inoculation.. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  he  quotes  ,the  Gen-f 
too  Code  of  Laws*  and  their  fefipture,  which, f 
according  to  the  Bramins,  has  been  now  pro¬ 
mulgated  three  thou  fan  d,  three  hundred  and. 
feventy-dne  years,  by  their  original  lawgiver 
Brariia*  In  this  code  there  is  a  form  df  divine' 
Worfhip  and  prayers,  infiituted  to  be  offered 
up  td  the  Goddefs  of  Spots ,  a  fuppofed  female 
divinity.  Thefe  ceremonies  and  religious 
pra&ices,  ate  flill  faithfully  obferved  during 
the  continuance  of  Small-pdx,  Meades,  anct 
other  epidemical  difeafes  accompanied  with 
eruptions  on  the  fkin  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
no  people  upon  earth  have  adhered  fd  uni¬ 
formly  and  fcrupuloufly  through  a  revolution 
of  ages,  to  the  eftablifhed  ceremonies  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  their  great  prophet,  as  the  Eaft 
Indians. 

c  2  1  iMltfifc 
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StrSPicibNS  and  difficulties  ftill  ftah  tip  ill 
fcur  progrefs  to  evolve,  this  not  only  curious 
but  iiiteteftiHg  fubjedt  from  obfcurity.  Irl 
tfie  firft  place,  bhforiology,  which  depends 
upon  ofal  tradition,  is  not  to  be  received  with¬ 
out  tiiany  doubts  and  fcruples.  The  Goddefs 
of  Spots  is  alfo  a  vague  term  :  the  fpots  might 
fignify  any  eruptive  ot  cutaneous  difeafes.  Oil 
the  other  hSfid,  Mr.  Holwel  fays,  that  Ino¬ 
culation  in  India  is  a  practice,  the  origin  of 
which  i§  too  remote  to  be  traced  back  :  this 

r  *  *  t  '  -r  t 

likewife  probably  refis  upon  the  imperfedt  and 

We  knbtfr  that 
fkty  years  in- 
d  been  but  for- 
ty  years  known  at  Conftantinople.  The  Turks 
again  afcribe  the  origin  of  the  ptadfcice  tb 
Circaffia,  one  of  the  Afiatie  provinces  of  Tui*- 
key.  Enquiry  hitherto  has  been  pufhed  no 
further  back  $  but  perhaps  it  is  to  India  that 
Europe  is  originally  indebted  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  difcovery,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Circaffians. 

Neither  Rhazes,  Aviceniia,  hbf  ariy  of 
the  Arabian  phyficians  make  the  leaf!  then  tioii 
of  Inoculation.  Had  variolous  poifon  been 

\  i  • • 

tranfported  from  India  to  Arabia,  the  phyfici¬ 
ans  of  the  latter  nation  could  not  have 

remained 


dubious  records  of  ffaditiorL 
in  England,  Inoculation  iS  juft 
trodiiced,  and  at  that  time  it  ha 
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Fem^incd  Ignorant  of  a  practice,  according  id 
Indian  tradition,  fo  univerfal  and  ancient,  and 
attended  with  fuch  happy  confequences :  at 
lead:,  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  the  Arabi¬ 
an  writers  would  not  have  obferved  a  profound 
filence  upon  Inoculation,  if  they  had  beard  , 
of  its  ufe  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  queftion  therefore  remains  to  be  de- 
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t'ermined,  whether  Small -poX  and  Meafles 
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were  firft  engendered  in  the  climates  of  Arabia 
or  India  ,  or  whether  both' countries  did  not 
give  birth  to  thofe  fcourges  of  the  human 
race.  We  know  that  the  difeafe  is  hot  bred 
in  the  human  frame*  but  that  it  is  propagated 
from  one  to  another  by  contagion  :  America* 
neither  in  the  cold  nor  torrid  regions,  had 
ever  known  Small-pox,  until  they  were  carri¬ 
ed  to  that  continent  by  Europeans.  Thou* 
fands  in  this  illand,  and  in  other  countries 
who  keep  out  of  the  fphere  of  variolous  in¬ 
fection,  live  to  a  great  age,  without  undergo* 
ihg  the  dileafe* 

Rha2es  when  recommending  (cooling  fy* 
flips  in  Small-pox,  adds,  li  Perhaps  the  fyrup 
of  pearls,  which  the  Indians  defcribe,  and  of 
which  they  boaft  more  than  they  could  have 
experienced,  may  be  more  powerful ;  for  they 
fay,  that  if  any  one  drinks  of  that  fyrup* 

though 
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though  nine  fujl tiles  have  already  appeared* 
there  will  not  corhe  out  a  tenth.”  If  Indians 
mean  the  people  of  Indoftan,  which  is  highly 
probable,  this  is  rather  in  favour  of  Mr* 
Holwel’s  idea  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Small¬ 
pox  in  India  :  but  let  it  .be  confidered,  that: 
Rhazes  lived  in  Perfia  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Arabians;  and  in  that  time  the  contagion 
might  have  been  diffeminated  amongft  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India. 

Supposing  for  a  moment,  that  Small-pox 
and  Inoculation  were  as  ancient  in  India,  as 
the  Bramins  and  Mr;  Holwel  give  out;  we 
are  extremely  puzzled  to  conceive  how  the 
difeafe  could  have  raged  from  the  time  of 
Brama,  above  two  thoufand  years,  without 
ever  being  heard  of  in  Europe,  or  ever  crofT- 
ing  over  into  Perfia  :  there  was  no  fea,  nor 
obftacle  to  prevent  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  ;  and  the  kings  of  Per¬ 
fia  poffeffed  a  fmall  portion  of  India :  much 
of  Afia,  fays  Herodotus  was  difeovered  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  ;  he  fent  fhips,  which  failed 
down  the  river  Indus  into  the  Indian  Ocean ; 

,***  0  ■  *  v  *  J  •  *  * . -  «  ■  •  • 

this  hiftorian  defcribes  feveral  provinces  of 
India  to  the  South  of  Perfia  ;  he  calls  it  the 
xemoteft  pair  of  the  habitable  world. 

Darius 
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Darius  we  are  allured  received  a  lar¬ 
ger  annual  tribute  from  the  different  par£s 
of  India  fubjeCt  to  Perfia,  than  from  any 
other  of  the  twenty  great  Satrapies,  or  go¬ 
vernments  into  which  he  divided  his  immenfe 
Empire.  Alexander  (a.c.356)  conquered  fome 
pf  its  northern  provinces,  and  failed  down  the 
whole  cqurleof  the  Indus  with  a  large  army* 
All  the  knowledge  which  J  have  been 
able  to  extraCt  out  of  books,  and  all  the  re¬ 
jections  I  am  capable  of  making  upon  this 
fubjeCt,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  I 
can  only  anfwer  for  myfelf,  and  confefs,  that 
many  of  my  doubts  are  dill  unfatisfied  ;  with*? 
out  new  materials,  which  I  have  neither  lei¬ 
sure  nor  opportunity  to  cplleCt,  my  opinion 
mull  remain  in  fufpenfe.  Some  of  our  Ori¬ 
ental  travellers,  and  Antiquarian  correfpon- 
dents,  may  poffibjy  favour  us  with  additional 
lights  that  will  conduct  to  the  original  fource 
of  variolous  poifon  ;  for  I  conjecture,  that  the 
difeafe  though  until  then  a  ftranger  to  Europe, 
was  much  more  ancient  than  the  era  of  Ma- 

-N 

hornet.  The  Indian  practice  in  Small  pox, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Inoculation  is  per¬ 
formed  there,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Holwel, 
is  not  undeferving  of  medical  attention. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation  In  India  is  performed  by  $ 

particular  tribe  of  Bramins,  who  are  delega?- 

/ 

ted  annually  for  that  purpofe,  and  make  a 
tour  or  feparate  circuits  in  travelling  parties  tQ 
Inoculate  all  the  diftant  provinces.  They  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination  a  few 
weeks  before  the  ufual  return  of  the  natural 
difeafe.  The  inhabitants  who  mean  to  have 
themfelves,  or  children  Inoculated,  know  the 

r\ 

time  of  their  arrival,  and  abliain  according 

to  eftablifhed  rules  of  the  Bramins,  for  one 
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month  before  the  Inoculators  periodical  vifi- 
tation  from  fifh,  milk,  and  a  kind  of  butter 
made  of  Buffalos  milk  :  this  is  the  invaria-r 
ble  and  only  preparatory  regime^. 

Upon  reaching  the  place  of  deftinatiop, 
the  Bramins  proceed  from  door  to  door  to 
Inoculate  ;  going  down  one  fide  of  the  ftrept 
and  returning  up  the  other  fide.  The  fee 
for  each  perlon  is  about  a  penny,  and  they 
are  conflantly  employed  from  morning  until 
night.  They  Inoculate  generally  on  the  put? 
fide  of  the  arm,  the  males  about  the  middlef 
betwixt  the  wrifl  and  the  elbow  ;  the  females 
betwixt  the  elbow  and  fhoulder.  The  ope¬ 
rator  firft  rubs  the  part  with  a  dry  doth,  du- 

ring 
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ring  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  then  with  a  ftnall 
inftrument  made  like  a  crow-quill,  and  (harp 
at  the  point,  he  makes,  in  a  fmall  fpace, 
which  might  be  covered  with  a  filver  groat 
or  fix-pence,  feveral  flight  fcratches,  fo  that 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  blood  may  be  per* 
ceptible :  a  pledget  of  cotton  impregnated 
with  variolous  matter  is  then  applied,  after 
being  a  little  wetted  with  water  from  the 
Ganges ,  (every  country  has  its  fuperftitious 
follies)  over  all  a  bandage  is  rolled  *  fix  hours 
after  the  bandage  is  removed,  and  the  cotton 
left  to  fall  off  of  its  own  accord. 

Variolous  matter  taken  from  Inoculated 
Small-pox  of  the  preceeding  year  is  generally 
ufed  for  Inoculation ;  but  is  never  received 
nor  preferved  from  natural  Small-pox,  how¬ 
ever  mild  and  diftinft.  There  are  many  in- 
fiances  of  the  variolous  matter  entangled  with 
cotton,  and  kept  clofe  flopped  from  the  air  in 
a  bottle  during  five  or  fix  years,  at  the  end  of 
this  period  proving  a&ive. 

The  fame  prohibitory  regimen  in  diet  is 
continued  through  the  difeafe,  as  befoie  Inor- 
culation  :  but  what  will  appear  flill  more  lin¬ 
gular,  and  to  us  at  firft  fight  rafh?  every 

D  morning 
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morning  before  Sun -rife,  and  every  evening 
after  Sun-fer,  the  patients  after  Inoculation 
are  dripped  naked)  and  fluiced  over  the  head 
and  body  with  buckets  of  cold  Water*  This 
cold  bathing  is  continued  until  the  eruptive 
fever  comes  on,  which  by  fuch  means  is  ra- 
tfiaeir  haftened,  and  commences  about  the 
clofe  pf  the  fixth  day  after  Inoculation*  Then 
diet'd efift  -from  cold  bathing  a  few; 'days  <ha- 
ring  the  eruptive  fever,  lead:  fermentation 
fhould  be  interrupted,  and  at  fthat  particular 
rime  -they  conceive  'that  the  blood  thould  not 
receive  any  additional  commotion ;  but 
the  eruption  comiqg  out,  which  is  generally 
in  three  days,  they  again  refume-the  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe, 
in  order  to  expel  all  the  remains  of  noxious 
matter  from  the  internal  parts.  - 

Mr.  Holwel  affirms,  from  his  own  expe* 
rience  in  India,  that  whenpuftulcs  have  funk* 
and  the  fick  appeared  in  the  mod  imminent 
danger,  he  has  feen  marvellous  eflfedts  from  a 
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few  gallons  of  cold  water  thrown  over  the 
head  :  the  puftules  which  had  fub'fifled  filled 
again  fuddenly  by  this  fimple  remedy,  as  if  by 
enchantment.  In  cafes  of  Mealies,  which 

«t  *  **  .  , 

did  not  come  out  freely,  and  where' there 
feemed  great  anxiety  and  pronenefs  to  faint, 

Rhazcs 
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Ehazes  advifed.  immerfioa  in  cold  water  and 
friftions*.  Ia-  India,,  the  water  is  poured  out 
of  buckets  by  iervants  without  intermiffion* 
and  at  the  diftance  pf  fix  or  twelve  inches 
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above  tixe  beach  Its  fhock  and  feverity  in 
this  mode  of  application  is  fifid  to  be  much 
greater  than  by  immerfioa  of  the  whole  body 
in  a  cold.  bath.  The  Bramins  ftippofe  that 
the  fuddea  flioqks  haften  fermentation,  and 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  heart,  drive 
all  offenfive  particles  from  the  internal  parts 
to  the  furface  and  extremities. 

The  variolous  puftules  when  ripe,  are  all 
opened  with  a  fmall  pointed  thorn.  The 
Bramins  perfevere  with  aftoniflfing  patience 
and  diligence  in  this  work  for  feveral  hours 
at  one  time  ;  opening  by  degrees  all  the  puf¬ 
tules,  whether  the  difeafe  be  mild  or  other* 
wife,  and  whilil  the  matter  is  in  a  fluid  hate. 
This  evacuation,  they  fay,  prevents  inflamma¬ 
tions,  weaknefs  of  the  eyes,  boils,  and  other 
eruptive  diforders,  which  frequently  follow 
Small- pox  1  it  alfo  prevents,  or  at  leaft  miti¬ 
gates  the  danger  of  fecondary  fever  in  the 
height  and  turn  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  con¬ 
fluent  Small- pox  it  is  obfcrved,  that  the  puf¬ 
tules  often  fill  repeatedly  after  being  opened 
Jive , fix ,  and  even  to  eight  times  ;  by  this  aper- 
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tare  they  are  fucceflively  emptied,  and  foofii 
allowed  for  what  remains  to  difcharge  by  thd 
outlets  which  nature  points  but.  Every  puf- 
tule  is  confidered  as  a  fmall  ablcefs  of  boil 
ihat  has  reached  the  point  of  maturation,  and 
whofe  matter  fhould  be  drained  off,  by  an  ex¬ 
ternal  opening.  About  a  dozen  puftules 
are  opened  at  one  time,  then  the  matter  is  ab- 
forbed  with  a  linen  or  cotton  fag  dipped  in 
warm  water  and  milk ;  in  this  way  they  pro¬ 
ceed  over  the  whole  body,  face,  and  extre¬ 
mities.  The  flender  conical  thorn  is  preferred 
to  a  broader  inftrument,becaufe  the  external  air 
is  not  admitted  through  fo  fmall  an  orifice,  t6 
clofe  up  the  excretory  veflfels,  and  the  further 
fecretion  of  variolous  matter.  If  the  puftules 
were  rudely  opened,  a  violent  inflammation 
might  be  excited.  In  the  confluent  Small* 

pox,  the  puftules  often  fill  again  before  the 
operator  has  half  finifhed,  but  he  fufFers  a 
few  hours  to  elapfe  before  repeating  the  ope«* 
ration. 

A  cooling  diet  is  prefcribed  through  the 
difeafe.  The  Inoculated  are  forbidden  to 
confine  themfelves  to  the  houfe,  and  are  ex- 
pofed  to  every  wind  that  blows ;  all  the  fruits 
with  which  the  climate  abounds  are  permit¬ 
ted,  fuch  as  plantain,  fugar-cane,  and  water 

melons  $ 
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nielons  ;  and  cold  water,  or  rice  gruel,  iifed 
for  common  drink.  The  number  of  puf- 
tules  from  Inoculation  in  that  country,  are 
generally  from  fifty  to  two  hundred .  A  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  fcarified  part  where  the  vari* 
olous  poifon  is  inferted,  generally  follows 
throughout  the  difeafe  ;  but  even  if  this  run¬ 
ning  enfues  with  a  few  puftules  about  the 
Wound,  yet  none  upon  the  reft  of  the  body, 
the  perfon  need  have  very  little  apprehenfion 
of  being  ever  again  feized  with  the  difeafe. 
This  exactly  correfponds  with  the  obferva- 
tions  of  European  Xnoculators. 

Inoculation  in  India,  Mr.  Holwel  in¬ 
forms  us,  has  to  encounterprej  ud  ices  as  in 
Britain,  but  almoft  all  recover ;  and  he  af- 
fures  us,  that  though  the  infection  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  means  of  Inoculation,  yet,  that  the 
difeafe  is  very  little  fpread  from  that  caufe  in 
the  natural  way  ;  nor  does  this  accumulation 
of  poifon  add  to  the  malignity  of  natural 
Small* pox,  which  in  ndia  are  exceeding 
fatal. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  in  which  he  redded  in  India,  and 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  obferved  that 
every  fevni  years,  Small -pox  returned  periodi¬ 
cally*  and  always  proved  of  a  malignant 

kind. 
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kind./  If  the  feptennial  recurrence  ftould  bfc 
fbuatdafter  a  longer  trials  century  for  iniiance* 
to  be,  a  conftant  law,  it  would  be*  ai\  additional 
eircumftance  in  favour  of  the  Py  thagorean  or 
harmonic  number*  During  the  hot  feafcn  ia 
March,  Aprils  and  May*  this  periodical  vi- 
mknt  Small-pox  rages  with  unbridled  fury 
amongft  natives  and  foreigners,  until  the  rains 
in  June  abate  its  fury.  For  this  reafon  the 
Inoculators  ufuatty  begin  their  work  in  Fe- 
binary,  before  the  return  of  the  natural  difo 
eafe  is  expe&ed,  and  that  difpofition  of  the 
air  favourable  to  roufe  the  dormant  venom 
into  activity.  In  the  rainy  feafon  there,  Mr. 
Holwel  has  feen  a  malignant  Small-pox,  which 
billed  numbers,  fo  early  as  the  fecond  or 
third  day.  He  has  remarked  in  this  pefti* 
lential  fpecies,  that  turkeys,  capons,,  fowls, 
poultry,  and  other  fpecies  of  the  feather’d 
tribe  were  feized  with  the  infection  and  died 
in  confiderable  numbers,  as  in  cafes  of  the 
plague.  A  parrot  that  died  of  this  difeafe  he 
opened,  and  found  the  inteftines  lined  with 
puftules.  Authors  have  mentioned  fome  few 
inftances  in  England,  where  a  highly  malig« 
nant  Small-pox  infe&sd  poultry  and  pigeons. 

Letters  written  by  fome  miflionaries, of 
Rome,  who  had  embarked  for  China,  on  the 

fruitlefs 
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fruitfefs  tmnd  of  rdng  thut  nation  to 
chriftianity,  relate,  that  Inoculation  wasprac- 
tifed  there  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  confeqtrently  before  its  introduction  into 
fhis  iflaftd,  but  pofteriOrto  India,  The  Chindfe 
method  was  to  rollup  in  cotton,  a  few  of  the 
dried  fcabs  that  had  fallen  ofFfrom  foe  variolous 
jpuftules ;  fmall  pledgets  of  thrfe  were  put  up  the 
froftrils,  and  in  that  way  the  difeafe  communi¬ 
cated  :  or  dbe  dried  fcabs  powdered  and  fnuf- 
fed  up  the  ndfe,  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe. 
Dr.  Mead,  '1721,  made  the  experiment  of 
Chinefe  Inoculation  upon  one  of  fieven  Con¬ 
demned  criminals  in  Newgate,  and  of  the 
Turkey  practice  upon  the  other  fix,  all  of 
whom  by  that  means  obtained  a  pardon. 
The  Brain  in  the  former  cafe,  was  found  to 
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fee  dangeroufly  affected  ;  and  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity)  Ae  Chinefe  pra&ice  will  not  hereafter  be 
-revived  nor  imitated  by  any  nation. 

The  Crufades  undertaken  by  the  Chriflians 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  or¬ 
der  to  expel  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy 
Land,  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  Ara¬ 
bian  fcience  and  books  into  Europe  :  Rhafccs, 
•and  Avicenna  the  two  eariieft  writers  of  repute 
on  Small  pox,  together  with  'a  few  Arabic 
‘traiiflations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
Mvere  then  imported. 
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1492  Hifpaniola,  an  ifland  fituated  at  the 
weftern  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  was  difcor 
vered  by  Columbus,  and  by  other  adventurers 
in  fucceflion,  the  reft  of  the  ex  ten  five  conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  In  Hifpaniola,  Colum-* 
bus’s  Tailors  caught  the  Venereal  difeafe  from 
the  Indian  females,  and  imported  it  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  fuch  a  diftemper  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  heard  of,  nor  in  any  other  part  of 
the  old  world.  A  general  exchange  of  difea-r 
fes,  remedies,  and  natural  productions  foon 
enfued  between  Europe  and  the  new  difcover 
red  continent  of  America.  In  return  for  the 
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yenereal  difeafe,  the  Europeans  jirji  commut 
nicated  that  dreadful  fcourge  of  the  human 
race.  Small- pox  to  the  American  Indians, 
There  at  different  intervals  it  committed  fuch 
inexpreffible  carnage  amongft  the  unfeafoned 
natives,  as  had  nigh  depopulated  that  cpnti-r 
nent.  In  1520  the  infection  was  carried 
into  Mexico  by  a  negro  Have  of  Spain,  when 
half  of  thofe  infected  died  of  the  diftemper  : 
ip  1 588  it  was  carried  into  Peru,  and  ftill 
later  into  Paraguay,  where  Small-pox  are 
faid  to  have  proved  more  fatal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  hardly  any  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  difeafe. 

Europe  and  America  were  but  lately  fup- 

plied  with  the  only  fafe  and  defenfive  fhield, 

worthy 
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worthy  of  divine  original,  againft  this  inve¬ 
terate  enemy.  Our  earlieft  information  in 
Britain  of  Inoculation,  and  its  utility  in  fur- 
prizingly  diminifhing  the  mortality  of  Small¬ 
pox,  was  from  Emanuel  Timoni,  a  Greek 
phyfician,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  and 
dated  at  Conftantinople,  1713.  In  1715, 
in  another  epiftle  from  the  fame  author  to  the 
Royal  Society,  he  fays  that,  forty  years  before 
the  above  date.  Inoculation  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  capital  of  Turkey,  from  two 
of  the  Afiatic  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  Circaffia  and  Georgia.  Another 
eye  witnefs  of  Inoculation  in  Turkey,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  an  Englilh  furgeon,  in  the  fame  year 
with  Timoni,  publifhed  fome  obfervations 
on  the  fubjedt.  Pylarini’s  account  of  Inocu¬ 
lation,  by  a  Greek  woman  in  Conftantinople, 
where  he  then  pradtifed  medicine,  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Venice,  1715,  The  Turks,  as  Ma¬ 
hometans  and  fatalifts,  and  obftinately  at¬ 
tached  to  the  dogmas  inculcated  in  the  alco- 
ran,  which  command  them  not  to  fly  even 
from  the  plague,  rejedted  Inoculation,  and 
it  was  adopted  only  amongft  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Chriftians.  At  Egypt,  Tu¬ 
nis,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  other  provinces 

E  fubjedl 
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fubject  to  Turkey,  Inoculation  had  been  long 
known  :  probably  the  pradice  was  carried  to 
thefe  countries,  by  the  provincial  foldiers  fent 
from  Circaffia.  1  *  ;  * 

Besides  the  fecurity  afforded  by  Inocula¬ 
tion  ,  we  learn  that  the  Circaffians  and  Geor¬ 
gians  were  induced  to  this  pradice  by  an  ad¬ 
ditional  anil  powerful  motive,  avarice,  in  or* 
der  to  preferve  the  beauty  of  their  female 
children,  and  to  fell  them  at  higher  prices  to 
'the  rich  Turks  and  Perfians  as  midreffes.  The 
variolous  matter  they  transferred  by  feveral 
fcratches  made  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
dipping  the  point  of  the  needle  into  a  ripe 
puftule,  or  into  a  nutfhell  full  of  variolous 
poifon.  Many  Greek  women  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  exercifed  the  fundion  of  Inoculators. 
They  alfo,  unneceffarily,  made  four  or 
five  fcratches,  refembling,  in  mod:  refpeds, 

the  Circadian  method  :  a  plafter  w&s  laid  over 
*  , 
thefe  pundures,  and  after  feven  or  eight  days, ' 

a  flight  fever  or  ficknefs  enfued,  fucCeeded  by 
an  eruption  of  puftules ;  but  felddm  or  ever 
any  ' violent  fympto'ms  or  fecondary  fever. 
To  fatal  in  the  natural  Small  pox  at  their 
height,  were  obferved  to  accompany  the  Ino¬ 
culated.  Timoni  reports,  that  they  were  in. 

*  i 4  /• 

"  a  different 
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different  whether  the  variolous  infedion  was 
engrafted  from  natural,  or  artificial  puftules* 
In  1  717,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
the  elegapt  letter- writer,  and  wife  to  the  En¬ 
glish  Ambaffador  at  Conftantinople,  had  her 
fon  Inoculated  in  that  Capital,  by  Maitland, 
an  Englifli  furgeon.  On  this  Lady’s  return  to 
England  in  1722,  her  daughter,  Mifs  Monta¬ 
gue,  was  Inoculated  by  a  fingle  and  flight 
incifjon  on  the  arm,  and  is  the  firfl  perfon  of 
any  rank  Inoculated  in  t’his  ifland.  A  few 
months  after,  the  young  Princefs  Royal, 
and  fome  of  the  royal  family  followed  this  ex¬ 
ample*  In  the  preceeding  year  it  had  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  tried  upon  feven  condemned  male- 
fadors  in  Newgate,  who  on  that  account  re-, 
ceived  a  pardon. 

Fears  and  ftrong  prejudices  frill  prevailed 
again!!  a  pradice  fo  novel.  Several  phyfici- 
ans  wrote  again!!  Inoculation:  they  con^ 
demned  it  as  a  hazardous  experiment,  as 
tending  to  multiply  infedion,  and,  as  they  ar¬ 
gued,  the  number  of  deaths:  they  alfo 
alledged,  that  in  the  fmall  portion  of  vario¬ 
lous  poifon,  other  hereditary  difeafes  might 
be  communicated.  Many  divines  and  foolifh 
bigots,  inflamed  with  a  miftaken  zeal,  preach¬ 
ed  again!!  the  pradice  as  impious,  and  an 
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infult  to  the  divine  decrees  ;  they  exclaimed 
that  it  bore  a  ftronger  refemblance  to  magic 
than  to  phyfick;  and  to  crown  this  fiery  rhapfo- 
dy,  that  the  devil  had  Inoculated  Job,  Others 
with  ignorant  effrontery  afferted,  that  Inocula¬ 
tion  would  not  prevent  the  attack  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  difeafe.  A  variety  of  other  obje&ions  and 
falfehoods  were  invented  to  depreciate  this  im¬ 
portant  difcovery.In  1723^  confiderable  mor¬ 
tality  happened  in  London  by  Small-pox,  which 
the  opponents  afcribed  to  Inoculation  ;  but 
Dr.  Jurin  proved,  that  the  mortality  by  this 
difeafe  was  in  January  and  February,  and  that 
no  perfon  was  Inoculated  before  the  twenty  - 
feventh  of  March,  and  then  a  very  fmall 
number.  The  feverity  of  this  natural  epi¬ 
demic  notwithftanding  contributed  with  the 
caufes  before  mentioned,  to  increafe  the  pub¬ 
lic  diftruft,  and  to  turn  Inoculation  into 
difcredit. 

Dr.  Jurin,  from  1723  to  1727,  publifhed 
feveral  detached  papers  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  factions,  comparing  the  mortality  of  na¬ 
tural  Small-pox,  and  the  numbers  loft  by  In¬ 
oculation.  From  a  great  mafs  of  materials* 
and  many  thoufands  of  fick  in  different 
parts  of  England,  he  found  that  one  of  five 
or  fix,  at  a  medium,  died  by  the  natural 

difeafe  ; 
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difeafe  j  this  is  the  general  refult  of  later  and 
more  enlarged  calculations.  In  Turkey,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,and  in  Africa,  Small 
pox  is  ftill  more  fatal :  In  feveral  inftances  it 
has  been  fo  virulent,  as  to  kill  nearly  one  half 
of  the  infeCted.  - 

Again,  of  thofe  then  Inoculated, one  of  fifty, 
died  :  but  amongft  them  were  included  young 
infants,  many  of  whom  are  cut  off  by  convul- 
fions, which  was  laid  to  Inoculation ;  and  fome 
aged  perfons,  pregnant  women,  and  valetu- 

t  •  y 

dinarians.  Befides,  a  very  few  trials  only  had 
been  made  of  its  fuccefs  :  Jurin’s  lift  of  all  the 
Inoculated  in  London,  and  other  parts  of 
England,  from  1721  to  1727,  amount  only 
to  feven  hundred  and  fixty  four.Irioculationwas 
carried  to  Bofton  in  North  America,  in  1722, 
and  attended  with  the  fame  happy  effects  as 
in  London,  amongft  the  handful  who  had  re- 
folution  enough  to  intruft  their  lives  to  that 
protection. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  a 
part  of  our  ifland  called  Wales,  a  cuftom 
prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Inocula¬ 
tion  trom  Turkey,  of  engrafting  the  Small- 
pox,and  fometimes  with  luperftitious  practices 
A  fmall  wound  or  fcratch  was  made  with 

a  pin, 
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a  pin,  or  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  variolous 
matter  rubbed  in  $  now  and  then  the  pocky 
fcabs  were  merely  rubbed  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hands.  Dr.  Williams,  a  phyfician  of  Pem- 
brokefhire  in  Wales,  firft  informed  Dr.  Ju- 
rin  by  letter  of  this  practice;  it  was  there  a 
very  ancient  cuftqm  amongft'  feveral  individu¬ 
als*  and  could  not  be  traced  back  to  its  origin 
by  the  oldeft  perfons :  the  fame  fa£t  is  well 
authenticated  by  collateral  evidences.  A  fi- 
milar  c adorn  prevailed  in  fome  parts  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  the  laft  century,  and  is  related  by 
Bartholinej  but  the  bulk  of  both  nations, 
and  medical  men  univerfalJy  feem  to  have 
been  entirely  ignofant  of,  or  to  have  over¬ 
looked  this  domeftic  practice ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  feldom  exercifed,  and  its  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  over  the  natural  difeafe,  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  world  until  we  received  illu* 
mination  from  Turkey. 

Inoculation  from  1727,  languifhed  in 
England  until  1738,  when  it  was  again  revi¬ 
ved,  and  this  iiland  had  the  courage  and  good 
fenfe  to  fet  the  example  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
In  1738,  of  two  thoufand  Inoculated  in  the 
counties  of  Suffex  and  Hampfhire,  but  tvvro 
died ;  and  in  the  fame  year  of  one  thoufand 
Inoculated  at  all  ages  in  North  America,  but 

eight 
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eight  died.  Middleton  Inoculated  eight  hum* 
dred,  and  loft  but  one.  Other  Inoculators 
loft  one  out  of  three  and  four  hundred.  In 
the  Ifland’of  St.  Kitt’s,  of  three  hundred  ne¬ 
groes  Inoculated,  not  one  died.  Ranby  Inocu¬ 
lated  a  thoufand  and  without  one  blank.In  1746, 
a  fmall  charitable  Hofpital  Was  eredted  at  Pan- 
eras,  in  the  environs  of  London,  for  the 
double  purpofe  of  Inoculation,  and  to  receive 
during  their  licknefs,  perfons  of  indigent 
circumftances  who  ftiould  be  feized  with  na¬ 
tural  SmalLpox.  Of  eighteen  hundred  In¬ 
oculated  in  this  hofpital  in  the  courfe  of 
leveral  years,  but  eight  died.  At  another 
period,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-fix  Inocu¬ 
lated  at  this  afylum,  but  one  was  loft.  In 
the  year  1759,  the  numbers  Inoculated  at 
Pancras  were,  five  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
and  many  of  thofe  adults,  yet  but  one  died* 
The  Suttons  of  late  years,  by  their  own  com¬ 
putation,  Inoculated  throughout  London,  and 
fnany  parts  of  England  about  forty  thoufand, 
and  as  they  affert  did  not  lofe  one  hundred. 

In  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  Inoculation  was  introduced  into  Am- 
fterdam  :  in  1752  and  54,  -  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy,  a 

malignant 
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malignant  Small -pox  was  then  committing 
fevere  ravages  amongft  the  inhabitants  ;  on 
this  diftrefling  occafion,  feveral  mothers 
dreading  the  definition  of  their  whole  fami¬ 
ly,  from  the  uncommon  mortality  of  the  na. 
tural  epidemic.  Inoculated  their  children  when 
fleeping,  and  with  the  defired  fuccefs.  Mr. 
Condamine’s  different  papers  read  before  the 
French  academy,  on  the  great  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  Inoculation,  contributed  effen- 
tially  to  its  reception  into  France.  In  1755 
they  began  to  Inoculate  at  Stockholm,  the 
Capital  of  Sweden,  Haller  and  Tiffot  near 
the  fame  time  laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  practice  into  Switzerland  :  on  the 
other  hand,  De  Haen  of  Vienna,  and  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  royal  family,  wrote  impetuoufly 
againft  the  innovation,  and  was  ably  replied  to 
by  Tiffot.  Of  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
Inoculated,  (1764.)  in  Sweden,  notone  died. 
In  Penfylvania  and  other  provinces  of  North 
America,  of  eight  thoufand  Inoculated,  only 
nineteen  died,  or  one  of  four  hundred  and 
fixty-feven.  Dr.  Gatti,  a  profellor  of  me¬ 
dicine,  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  in  Italy,  In¬ 
oculated  one  thoufand,  and  without  a  fingle 
mifcarriage.  At  this  day  it  is  an  eafy  matter 
to  multiply  piles  of  fimilar  examples,  accord¬ 
ing 
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According  to  the  immature  calculations  of 
Jurin,  of  thofe  Inoculated  one  of  fifty 9 
and  of  Dr.  Mead  one  of  every  hundred  died  ; 
but  by  the  accounts  of  later  date,  collected  by 
practical  Inoculators  and  Phyficians,  on  an 
average,  only  ojie  of  every  five  hundred  Inocu¬ 
lated  die :  from  the  general  tenour  of  Mr. 
Holwel’s  pamphlet,  this  laft  proportion  would 
feem  to  hold  good  alfo  in  India,  and  in  fupport 
of  this  calculation,  a  variety  of  fadts  have 
been  laid  before  the  reader. 

Though  the  fuccefs  of  Inoculation  is  afto- 
nifhing,  and  the  mortality  of  Small-pox  by 
that  means  almoft  miraculoufly  leflened  ;  jet 
long  habits,  ignorance,  and  fuperftitious  pre¬ 
judices  obftrudteditsadmiffion  fora  longtime; 
it  had  to  encounter  in  everj  kingdom  an  hoft 
of  opponents,  and  by  very  flow  degrees  got 
a  footing.  The  practice  even  at  prefent  is  far 
from  being  fo  univerfally  authorized  and  en¬ 
couraged  as  it  merits.  I  (hall  hereafter  de- 
monftrate,  that  in  England,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  London,  Inoculation  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  by  no  means  fo  general  as  writers  have 
fuppofed. 

Amongst  the  vague  objections  urged 
againft  Inoculation,  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  natural  difeafe  might  afterwards  return. 

F  Maitland 
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Maitland  and  all  the  writers  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  practice  in  Turkey,  flatly 
contradict  this  loofe  aflertion.  The  veracity 
of  the  few  rare  cafes  of  that  kind  produced* 
are  extremely  fufpicious,  and  do  not  probably 
amount  to  one  in  a  hundred  thoufand  :  fome 
equally  Angular  cafes  are  related  of  perfons 
undergoing  the  natural  difeafe  a  fecond  time  ; 
but  they  both  happen  fo  feldom,  as  to  be  tri¬ 
fling  exceptions  to  a  general  law.  It  has  often 
been  tried  in  Turkey,  and  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  by  a  fecond  Inoculation,  and  by 
putting  them  into  a  bed  with  perfons  ill  of 
natural  Small-pox,  but  in  either  way  found 
impracticable  to  renew  the  difeafe.  Others 
furmifed  that  fome  hereditary  difeafe  might 
be  inftiiled  together  with  variolous  infec¬ 
tion  :  univerfal  experience  proves  this  to  be 
a  chimerical  conjecture,  and  in  the  natural 
difeafe  there  is  greater  danger  of  fuch  imagi¬ 
nary  combination  of  Infections  $  for  in  chu- 
flng  variolous  matter  it  is  eafy  to  feleCt  it  from 
healthy  conftitutions.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  variolous  matter  taken  from  per- 
fons  labouring  under  the  venereal  difeafe,  yet 
the  latter  infection  was  not  ingrafted  with  In¬ 
oculated  Small-pox. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation  feldom  or  ever  fails  to  con¬ 
vey  the  difeafe.  The  puftules  are  in  general 
few  j  and  although  only  one  or  two  fhould 
appear,  the  perfon  is  ever  after  feafoned 
againft  that  difeafe.  In  Europe  and  India, 
there  have  been  numerous  inftances  where 
no  puftules  appeared,  but  only  a  flight 
inflammation,  and  afterwards  a  fuppuration 
of  the  fcarified  part,  in  which  the  variolous 
matter  was  ingrafted  ;  yet  no  Small-pox  have 
afterwards  en  fued. 

Exclusive  of  the  immediate  havock  by 
this  direful  difeafe  in  the  natural  way,  num¬ 
bers  who  furvive  are  disfigured  >  in  multitudes 
of  others,  the  difeafe  is  followed  by  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  breaft  and  confumptions,  and 
a  confiderable  number  too  annually  in  this 
ifland  are  deprived  of  their  eye  fight.  No 
bad  fymptoms  of  this  kind  follow  Inocula¬ 
tion  ;  feldom  any  confiderable  ficknefs  or  le- 
condary  fever  attend  it.  Infedion  has  been 
taken  from  a  virulent  malignant  Small-pox, 
and  in  the  way  of  Inoculation  produced  a 
mild  difeafe. 

Calculations  make  but  a  fmall  (hare  of 
adults  to  have  efcaped  the  attack  of  Small-pox: 
in  great  cities  perhaps  fewer  live  to  mature  age, 
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and  rdift  variolous  infection.  In  them  ef- 
pecially  it  is  prudent  to  anticipate  furrounding 
danger  and  certain  hazard.  Entire  families 
have  frequently  been  exterminated,  and 
crufhed  in  one  general  ruin  by  this  diftem- 
per  :  certainly  both  fexes  who  are  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  who  have  not  paff- 
ed  over  this  perilous  abyfs,  cannot  but  feel  on 
many  occafions  uneafy  fenfations  of  apprehen- 
fion  and  dread.  A  fuperftitious  argument  has 
been  ufed  by  weak  bigots  to  diffuade  the 
world  from  Inoculation,  becaufe  a  few  hap¬ 
pen  to  die  under  the  artificial  difeafe ;  but 
this  argument  is  much  more  powerful  againft 
matrimony  and  population,  for  about  three 
of  every  two  hundred  women  die  in  childbed, 
or  of  difeafes  attending  that  ftate. 

In  the  precife  mode  of  ingrafting  variolous 
Infection,  Authors  and  Inoculators  are  not 
agreed  :  the  Eramins  and  feveral  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  profefied  Operators  make  only  one 
Ample  incifion;  others  with  us  make  one 
gentle  incifion  on  each  arm,  to  be  fure  of 
conveying  the  poifbn,  and  to  prevent  a  poffi- 
bility  of  mifcarriage.  Cotton  is  ufed  by  fome, 
by  others  a  thread,  each  impregnated 
with  matter  from  a  ripepuftule;  thefe  are 
laid  on  the  fcratch  or  wound,  and  over  all  a 
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plafter.  Some  again  dip  the  point  of  a  lan- 
cpt,  others  a  needle  or  pin  into  a  puftule,  and 
by  a  flight  fcratch  in  both  arms  convey  the 
difeafe  :  this  may  be  done  to  children  during 
fleep,  and  no  plafter  is  required.  The  Bra- 
mins  ufe  the  artificial  matter  of  the  preceding 
preferved  in  a  bottle  clofe  flopped  ;  Inoculators 
with  us  generally  employ  frefli  matter,  and  ta¬ 
ken  indifferently  from  natural  or  artificial  puf- 
tules.  Some  prefcribe  elaborate  and  complica¬ 
ted  preparation  by  diet,  mercurials  and  purges, 
previous  to  inferting  the  variolous  infection. 
Dr.  Gatti,  before  mentioned,  and  who  wrote  a 
fenfible  treatife  on  this  fubjedt  remarks,  and 
I  believe  juftly,that  the  more  fimplicity  is  ufed 
in  transferring  the  difeafe  artificially,  the 
practice  and  publick  benefit  are  likely  to  be 
more  univerfal.  Several  of  our  European  In¬ 
oculators  often,  with  officious  induftry,  exer- 
cife  afuperfluous  preparatory  parade  of  profef- 
fional  and  fcientific  craft :  young  children  ef- 
pecially  may  difpenfe  with  many  of  thefe  re¬ 
dundant  ceremonies. 

The  introdudtion  of  Inoculation  into  En¬ 
gland,  and  into  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
controverfies  maintained  for  and  againft  the 
practice,  together  with ,  its  fuccefs,  mav  he 
learned  from  Dr.  Jurin's  papers,  from  Dr. 

Kirkpatrick's 
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Kirkpatrick’s  Hiftory  of  Inoculation,  and 
from  “  Hiftoire  de  1*  Inoculation,  par  Mr, 
de  La  Condamine.”  An  alarm  has  been  lately 
created  againft  general  Inoculation  in  London 
and  other  great  cities  ;  and  it  is  reprefented 
as  big  with  danger  to  the  public  fafety ;  I 
hope  effectually  to  anfwer  all  thofe  objec¬ 
tions. 

The  London  Bills  of  Mortality  fhow,  that 
within  the  lafl  hundred  years,  in  this  city 
alone, up  wards  of  two  hundred  thoufand  perfons 
have  been  cut  off  by  one  Angle  difeafe,  Small¬ 
pox.  As  in  all  other  epidemical  difeafes,  fo  in 
Small-pox,  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  deaths, 
fome  years  they  are  high  and  in  others  lower  $ 
but  examine  the  London  Bills  fo  far  back  as 
1629,  when  ,the  difeafes  of  thofe  who  died 
were  firft  inferted,  you  will  not  find  in  all 
the  interval  from  that  down  to  the  prefent 
time,  that  deaths  by  Small-pox  in  any  one 
year,  ever  amounted  to  four  thoufand.  1 772, 
which  is  the  higheft  rife,  they  fland  at  three 
thouiand,  rune  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
e£  communibus  annis”  about  two  thoufand 
annually  are  deilroyed  in  London  by  this  un¬ 
relenting  foe. 

We  are  to  remember,  that  in  feveral  po¬ 
pulous  parifhes  the  births  and  deaths  are  not  re- 
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giftered,  otherwife  the  London  catalogue  of 
funerals  would  appear  confiderably  greater  ; 
and  that  from  1629  to  1733,  twenty  large 
parishes  have  been  added  to  the  original  bills : 
to  judge  fairly  therefore  of  the  effedts  of  In¬ 
oculation  in  London,  we  fhould  not  go  far 
back  into  thofe  records.  Comparing  the 
deaths  now  with  the  bills  when  firil  inftitu- 
ted,  has  milled  many  eminent  phyficians  and 
calculators,  who  proceeded  to  draw  erroneous 
deductions  refpedting  the  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  mortality  by  the  modern  practice  of 
Inoculation, 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  two  thoufand 
annual  deaths  by  Small-pox  fall  out  of  fix 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  in  London,  and 
contained  within  the  bills.  I  only  mean  to 
fettle  grofs  proportions,  and  to  come  near  the 
truth  $  and  computing  the  inhabitants  rather 
more  numerous  than  what  fome  calculators 
will  allow,  is  for  our  purpofes  a  fafe  error. 
If  out  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants* 
two  thoufand  die  annually  of  Small-pox*  then 
throughout  nine  millions  in  Britain  andlreland# 
thirty  thoufand  annual  deaths  may  be  fet  down 
to  this  difeafe.  Numbers  without  doubt  in  the 
country  live  and  die  at  an  advanced  age, with¬ 
out  undergoing  this  diftemper*  place  the  en¬ 
tire 
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tire  national  lofs  of  the  two  kingdoms  at 
a  half,  or  even  diminifh  it  if  you  think  pro¬ 
per  to  a  third,  ftill  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
by  conftantly  operating,  more  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  nation  are  fwept  away  by  Small¬ 
pox  alone,  than  by  the  moft  bloody  wars, 
which  break  out  at  diftant  intervals  only,  af¬ 
ter  a  hollow  truce  of  feveral  years  paci¬ 
fication. 

Baron  Dimfdale  had  the  honour  to  be 
fent  from  England  in  order  to  Inoculate  the 
prefent  illuftrious  Czarina  of  Ruffia.  He 
there  publiffied  a  treatife  on  the  benefits  of 
Inoculation ;  and  fince  that  it  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  London  with  the  Barons  additional 
annotations.  This  Author  fays,  page  15th. 
“  we  fee  that  even  in  London,  where  the  cli- 
“  mate  is  temperate,  the  difeafe  well  known* 
**  and  the  treatment  of  the  lick  very  ably 
€€  conducted,  this  Jingle  difeafe  defiroys  more 
<c  than  the  eighth  part  of  the  Inhabitants'* 
and  in  page  16th,  he  proceeds  thus :  “  If 
“  therefore  in  London  which  enjoys  thema- 
f*  ny  advantages  already  recited,  more  than 
“  two  thoufand  per  fans  die  annually  of  Small - 
“  pox ,  we  m3y  furely  fuppofe  that  the  lofs 
€€  which  Ruffia  in  its  whole  extent  fuftains 
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€c  in  the  fame  fpace^  of  time  amounts  to  two 
4<  millions  of  fouls?” 

The  Baron’s  laft  propofition.is  manifeftly 
erroneous,  it  is  an  exaggerated  calculation, 
repugnant  to  fad:  and  reafon.  Allowing  that 
through  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  Small-pox  keeps  pace  with  London, 
and  that  out  of  nine  millions  of  inhabitants, 
thirty  thoufand  fall  annual  facrifices  to  this 
difeafe  ;  how  many  can  we  rationally  con¬ 
clude  would  be  the  total  mortality  through¬ 
out  Europe  in  the  fame  period  ?  Mr.  Voltaire, 
if  I  recoiled  right,  calculates  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  at  one  hundred  and  feven  millions ; 
probably  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
the  number  formerly  faid  to  be  contained  in 
the  Roman  Empire  under  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines,  will  be  a  more  exad  eftimate. 
On  this  fuppofition,  and  taking  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  a  radix,  the  annual  deaths  by  Small¬ 
pox  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
will  amount  only  to  four  hundred  thoufand . 

Russia  by  feveral  calculations  contains 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants :  no  authen¬ 
tic  enumeration  that  I  have  confulted  makes 
the  fubjeds  of  that  Empire  to  exceed  fixteen 
millions ;  and  in  thefe  are  included  all  who 
inhabit  the  extenfive  and  inhofpitable  deferts 
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of  thdr  A fiatic  dominions  in  Siberia.  It  is 
therefore  impoffible  that  one  eighth  of  thofe, 
or  two  millions,  can  be  annually  cut  off  by 
all  the  difeafes  put  together  :  I  of  32,  embra¬ 
cing  Town  and  Country^is  nearer  the  ufual  de- 
-creafe*  There  is  no  kingdom  in  Europe  coni- 
paratively,  that  fuffers  one  third,  very  few  one 
fourth  of  the  annual  wafte  by  every  deadly  difi- 
cafe,  which  Baron  Dimfdale  affigns  to  Small*- 
pox  alone  in  Ruffia.  An  u.  adual  Counfellor  of 
State”, a  title  annexed  to  Baron  Dimfdale’s  Ruf¬ 
fian  honours,  fhould  be  a  little  better  infotmed 
in  hiftory,and  political  arithmetick,and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  number  of  the  Ruffian  inhabit 
fants;  but  tc  one  of  the  Body  Phyficians  to  her 
Imperial  Majefiy ”  flands  inexcufablein  promul  ¬ 
gating  fuch  wandering  notions  of  fubjeds 
intimately  conneded  with  his  own  profeffion. 

I  can  readily  grant,  that  in  Ruffia  the  dif* 
eafe  is  more  fatal  than  in  Britain  ;  but  yet 
when  we  refled  upon  the  wide  and  dreary  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  the  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  of  inhabitants,  their  imperfed  commu¬ 
nication  and  difficult  intercourfe,  and  that 
many  parts  are  rude  and  uncivilized  great 
numbers  muft  be  fuppofed  to  live  and  die 
without  being  vifited  by  variolous  contagion. 

I  am  willing  to  make  6very  conceffion  in  fa¬ 
vour 
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vour  of  Baron  Dimfdale;  let  Small -pox  in 

% 

Ruflia  be  as  inhuman  as  he  chufes,  and  armed 
with  the  moft  incredible  ferocity ;  if  one 
eighth  or  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
annually  deftroyed  by  it,  then  in  the  fhort 
{pace  of  a  fingle  year,  ali  other  difeafes  fweep- 
ing  away  the  remaining  feven  parts,  every  hu¬ 
man  foul  in  the  Czarina’s  dominions  would  b e 
entirely  exterminated,  the  country  reduced  to 
a  defart,  and  over  run  with  wild  beads. 
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of  infinite  magnitude  and 


II  importance  to  mankind,  now  remains 
to  be  difcufled,  whether  by  Inoculation  in 
London  and  other  great  Cities  at  the  private 
houfes  of  the  Inhabitants  contagion  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  difperfed,and  upon  the  whole 
the  community  at  large  to  be  more  injured 
than  benefited  by  the  pradtife  ? 

Lately  this  fubjedt  has  been  canvafled  in 
printed  publications  by  medical  gentlemen  of 
great  profeffional  abilities.  One  fide  has  re* 
commended  general  Inoculation  throughout 
Town  and  country,  and  a  Difpenfary  has  been 
credted  upon  thole  humane  motives,  in  order 
to  render  the  effedts  more  extenfive.  All  the, 
Poor  who  chufe  to  apply  for  themfelves  or 
families  are  to  be  Inoculated  gratis,  and  where 
the  cafe  is  attended  with  any  danger,  they 
are  to  be  furniflied  with  medicines  and  me* 
dical  advice  a,t  their  Qwn  habitations. 
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This  fcheme  dictated  by  benevolent  huma¬ 
nity  and  difinterefted  patriotifm  has  been  op¬ 
posed  by  Baron  Dimfdale,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  publick  with  too  much  fuccefs ;  the 
attempt  is  calumniated  by  him  with  confide- 
rable  heat,  and  paffionate  zeal.  Public  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  made.  Baron  Dimfdale  has 
printed  feveral  pamphlets  on  the  back  of  each 
other,  to  reprefent  the  general  Inoculating  in- 
ftitution  as  “  ralh,  inconfiderate,  and  highly 
dangerous."  He  arraigns  his  medical  antago- 
nifts  with  “  urging  artful  untruths,  and  notori - 
€€  ous  falfehoods  •,  he  accufes  them  of  want- 
€t  ing  common  honefty  and  humanity In 
fome  of  his  latefl  pamphlets,  he  fuggefts  as  a 
€t  limile  in  point,  “  that  an  aCtion  of  damages 
gt  would  lieagainftaperfon  who  by  Inoculating 
“  horned  cattle  for  a  contagious  difeafe,  fhould 
*c  fpread  it  in  the  neighbourhood. **  We  are  to 
obferve,that  Baron  Dimfdale’s  interdictions  are 
**  folely  directed  againft  Inoculating  the  poor, 
€<  laborious,  and  middling  clafles  of  people  at 
t€  their  own  houfes,”  for  in  all  his  publica¬ 
tions  he  allows  that  the  t(  rich  and  gentry  may 
“  Jecure  their  j a  m  i  lies  by  timely  Inoculation 
Indeed  it  is  a  principal  part  of  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  in  London. 
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I  shall  endeavour  to  ftate  with  equal  can¬ 
dour,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  poffible  the 
arguments  advanced  by  each  of  the  difputants. 
Of  all  the  publications  upon  this  controverfy, 

I  fliall  exhibit  to  view  but  two,  that  of  Baron 
Dimfdale,  and  another  the  joint  production  of 
two  very  learned  Phyficians,  Dr.  Watkinfon, 
and  Dr.  Sims ;  the  two  gentlemen  who  firft 
recommended  a  Difpenfary,  and  offered  their 
fervices  without  fee  or  reward,  to  render  Ino* 
culation  more  general  and  ufeful  to  London 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Baron  Dimfdale,  the  leading  and  ardent 
champion  againft  general  Inoculation  in  Lon¬ 
don,  “  at  the  houfes  of  the  laborious  poor, 
€c  and  middling  trades  people*'  refts  his  op- 
pofition  upon  the  following  principles :  I 
give  the  abftraCt  and  fubftance  in  his  owq 
words.  I  mu  ft  alfo  do  the  Baron  the  juftice 
to  fay,  that  feemingly,  he  has  urged,  and  ex- 
haufted  every  fhadow  of  argument  on  that 
fide  of  the  difpute. 

“  Though  the  lofs  under  Inoculation  i? 
€e  very  inconfiderable,  almojl  the  whole  of  thofe 
<c  that  are  Inoculated  recovering,  yet  by 
*f  fpreading  the  difeafe,  a  greater  proportion 
€c  take  it  in  the  natural  way  :  more  lives  are 
“  now  loft  in  London  than  bejore  Inoculation 
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kt  commenced,  and  the  community  at  large  Tuf^ 
“  tains  a  greater  lofs :  the  practice  therefore 
t*  is  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  foci- 
ety.  In  the  laft  four  years  preceedi  ng 
“  1776,  the  London  Bills  from  Small-pox 
?*  arofe  at  a  medium  to  two  thoufand,  .five 
hundred  and  forty  four  :  this  increafe  is 
u  truly  alarming.”  Thedifeafe  by  general 
Inoculation  throughout  London,  fpreads  by 
“  vifitors,  Grangers,  fervants,  wafher-women, 
doctors  and  inoculators;  by  means  of  Hack* 
€C  ney  Coaches,  in  which  the  fick  are  fent  out 
“  to  take  the  air,  or  by  found  per fons  ap- 
“  proaching  them  in  the  ftreets.” 

, .  “  The  poor  in  London  are  miferably 
*f  lodged  j  their  habitations  are  in  clofe  alleys* 
M  'Courts,  lanes,  and  old  dirty  houfes  :  they  are 
**  often  in  want  of  neceflaries,  even  of  bed* 
*5  ding.  The  Fathers  and  Mothers  are  em- 
“ployed  conftantly  in  laborious  occupations 
“  abroad^nd  cannot  attend  the  inoculated  fickj 
“  fihould  they  negledt  their  occupations,  food 
“  and  neceffaries  would  be  deficient,  and  the 
“  medicines  and  diet  ordered  by  the  phyficians 
“  would  not  be  regularly  complied  with. 

The  air  in  their  houfes  is  impure :  they 
u  have  neither  areas,  gardens,  nor  carnages 
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u  for  the  convenience  of  ventilation,  and 
xf  taking  frefli  air.  ■  ‘ 

“  Sailors  and  fea-faring  people,  many  of 
€c  whofe  lodgings  are  miferable  in  the  little 
“  houfes  bordering  on  the  river,  would  be 
44  liable  to  catch  the  diftemper,  and  either  to 
44  fall  fick  there  without  friends  or  afiiftants* 
44  or  perhaps  being  infefted  on  Ihore,  to  car- 
44  ry  it  to  lea  in  their  contaminated  cloathes, 
44  and  afterwards  falling  lick  without  care  dr 
44  attendance,  might  fpread  the  difeafe  in  fo* 
*€  reign  climates /' 

**  Country  people  coming  to  town  fat 
44  markets,  vifits,  or  pleafure,  would  all  be 
44  fubjedl  to  the  danger  of  infection.  Perfons 
41  coming  from  the  lick  to  the  general  (Inocu- 
4i  lating)  Difpenfary,  for  medicines  or  ad- 
44  vice,by  intermixing  in  the  ftreets,  the  public 
4C  danger  from  their  infedted  apparel  would  be 
“great  and  inevitable:  the  whole  neigh - 
bourhood  would  be  expofed,  and  in  immi- 
u  nent  danger,  by  having  the  Small-pox 
4f  brought  to  their  doors.  The  goffiping 
cc  difpolition  of  the  poor  will  fpread  it  fur- 
*e  ther,  and  after  the  fick  recover  Tallying 
rc  forth  in  their  infetted  cloathes,  is  certain 
“  to  add  to  the  mifchief.  The  children  who 
44  j^re  able  to  run  about  will  intermingle  in 
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“  the  ftreets,  immediately  upon  their  recover 
€t  ry,  with  their  play-fellows  :  the  fuccefs 
V  therefore  derived  from  general  Inoculation 
<c  will  be  beneficial  to  a  few  only,  but  in- 
“  volve  a  great  number  of  others  in  danger* 
cc  which  they  would  otherwife  be  lefs  expo- 
“  fed  to  ” 

As  a  remedy  againfl:  all  thofe  inconvenient 
ces  and  dangers  from  Inoculating  the  poor 
and  middling  trades  people  at  their  own  hou- 
fes ;  Baron  Dimfdale  addrefles  himfelf  “  to 
“  the  legiflature  of  Great- Britain,  and  to  the 
u  charitable  contributions  of  the  rich  and 
“  humane,  to  enlarge  the  Inoculating  Hof- 
“  pital  at  Pancras,  adjoining  to  the  city,” 
This  Hofpital  at  prefent  (if  I  am  not  mifin- 

formedj  makes  only  one  hundred  beds*  and  none 
are  admitted  under  feven  years  of  age. 

“  The  rich  (continues  Baron  Dimfdale)  a-* 
<c  vailing  themfelves  by  timely  Inoculation , 
“  fecure  their  families ,  but  the  lofs  falls 
“  chiefly  on  the  offspring  of  inferior  trades 
fc  people*  and  the  labouring  poor.  To  en- 
**  courage  partial  Inoculation  among!!  them 
€C  would  be  only  fpreading  the  difeafe  amongft 
“  their  neighbours,  and  encreafing  the  evil. 
“  In  Country  Towns,  large  Hofpitals  will 
not  be  required  :  It  will  be  necejfary  only  to 
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€<  obtain  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  inha- 
“  bitants  of  a  town,  diftridt  or  parifli  to  be 
(e  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  time :  for 
“  if  fome  only  are  Inoculated,  and  others 
€t  excluded,  the  difeafe  will  fpread  through 
“  the  vicinage,  and  be  fatal  to  many.  In 
“  London  and  other  great  cities,  f uch  general 
€(  confent  of  thofe  who  have  not  undergone 
<c  Small-pox,  cannot  be  had  to  fubmit  to 
<£  Inoculation.”  This  the  Baron  juftly  confi- 
ders  as  an  impracticable  chimera,  and  never 
to  be  accomplifhed.  “  He  adds,  that  before 
“  Inftitutions  of  this  kind  (the  Inoculating 
<(  Difpenfary)  fhould  be  tolerated  :  the  le- 
•f  giflature  ought  firft  to  be  confulted.” 

The  danger  of  multiplying  and  thread¬ 
ing  variolous  infedtion  by  general  Inocu¬ 
lation,  is  obvioufly  the  main  pillar,  and 
prop,  upon  which  Baron  Dimfdale  builds 
all  his  arguments  and  rhetorick.  To 
obviate  this  fuppofitious  danger  the  gentlemen 
who  patronize  general  Inoculation  amongft 
the  poor  and  laborious  orders  at  their  own 
houfes  affert,  “  that  the  inftances  are  ex- 
“  tremely  rare,  where  the  difeafe  is  fpread 
“  from  Inoculated  perfons  fo  as  to  excite 
“  Small-pox  in  the  natural  way”  :  to  prove 
.) '  this 
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this  they  appeal  to  fads  and  experience ;  they 
quote  a  number  of  eminent  Authors,  pradi- 
cal  Inoculators,and  other  vouchers  of  reputati¬ 
on  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  all  of  whom  exprefily  maintain, 
“  that  from  the  Inoculated,  few  if  any  catch 
“  the  difeaje  in  the  natural  way”  Mr.  Hoi- 
wel’s  obfervations  in  India  where  Inoculation 
is  very  general,  corroborates  this  propofition. 

In  reply  to  thofe  proofs,  Baron  Dimfdale 
from  his  own  authority ,  and  inftances  which 
fell  under  his  perfonal  infpedion  contradids 
their  fads,  and  affirms,  that  infedion  may  be 
communicated  by  Inoculated  perfons,  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  natural  difeafe.  The  Circaflians  or 
Eaft  Indians,  would  be  good  evidences  to 
this  point  of  difpute.  The  gentlemen 
further  fay,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  teflimo- 
nies  of  all  experienced  Authors,  “  that  a 
“  certain  difpoiition  of  the  air(not  well  under- 
C£  flood)  is  neceffary  to  give  the  contagion  of 
“  Small  pox  adivity,  and  to  propagate  infec- 
“  tion  in  the  natural  way.  They  fay  too, 
“  that  from  an  Inoculating  Hofpital,  the  re- 
€t  medy  propofed  by  Baron  Dimfdale,  chil- 
*  dren  under  feven  years  of  age  can 
44  derive  no  advantage  ;  and  that  in  large 
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d'£  Hofpitals  the  air  is  rather  mote  impure 
**  than  in  the  meaneft  private  houfes.” 

There  never  was  in  my  opinion  fince 
the  origin  of  phyfick,  a  medical  controverfy 
agitated  of  more  confequence  to  mankind. 
It  is  not  only  a  medical,  but  alfo  a  po¬ 
litical,  and  a  great  national  queftion.  In¬ 
tellectual  wars  without  number  have  beeii 
waged  in  Literature,  Philofophy,  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Metaphyficks,  from  which  few, 
except  perhaps  Bookfellers,  have  reaped  any 
a&ive  benefit.  The  prefent  fubjedt  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  fpeculation  ;  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  laid  before  the  reader  of  the 
immenfe  carnage  made  by  natural  Small-pox, 
and  of  the  inconfiderable  number  loft  by  In¬ 
oculation  ;  but  if  in  cities,  none  but  the 
rich  are  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  timely 
Inoculation  ;  if  it  is  not  tolerated  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  laborious  ranks,  un¬ 
til  they  reach  feven  years  of  age,  and  even 
then  in  a  large  Hofpital,  its  advantages  muft 
be  partial,  and  limited  to  a  very  fmall  fhare 
of  the  community.  For  all  thefe  reafons  the 
enquiry  fhould  be  conducted  with  candour 
and  ferioufnefs  no  bigoted  attachment  to 
pre-conceived  hypothefis,  no  jealoufy, rancour 
of  party,  felfifti  intereft,  nor  ftubborn  pride, 
ftiould  be  fuffered  to  exafperate  our  temper, 
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and  to  pervert  our  judgment.  If  the  fend- 
ments  delivered  by  me  in  vindication  of  ge¬ 
neral  and  univerfal  Inoculation,  can  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  fadts,  and  found  criticifm,  I  fhould 
not  be  aihamed  publickly  to  retrad  and  to  con- 
fefs  my  errour. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  anfwer  all  Baron  Dimfi- 
dale’s  objections  one  by  one,  in  doing  which, 

I  truft  to  prove,  beyond  contradiction,  that 
his  ideas  of  this  fubjedt  are  capricious  and  fhort 
fi  oh  ted,  and  that  his  fcheme  is  crude  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  faulty.  All  great  cities  in  Europe  are 
deeply  interefted  in  the  decifion  of  the  utility, 
or  injury  from  general  Inoculation;  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  apply  to  London  are  equally  va¬ 
lid,  in  every  metropolis  and  in  lefler  towns* 
The  reader  is  here  to  fit  in  judgment,  and 
to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  conteft,  which  is 
in  its  public  determination  and  general  con- 
fequences,  involves  the  deareft  concerns  of 
thoufands. 

“  Though  the  lofs  (fays  Baron  Dimfdale) 
“  under  Inoculation  is  very  inconfiderable, 
«  almoft  the  whole  of  tbofe  that  are  Inocu- 
«  lated  recovering  ;  yet  by  fpreading  the  dif- 
eafe  a  greater  proportion  take  it  in  the  na- 
««  tural  way,  more  lives  are  now  loft  in  London 
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tc  than  before  Inoculation  commenced ,  and  the 
“  community  at  large  fuftains  a  greater  lofs  ; 
€c  the  practice  therefore  is  more  detrimental 
€i  than  beneficial  to  fociety.,> 

Such  were  the  terrours  held  out  to  difluade 
every  nation  from  encouraging  Inoculation  a- 
mongft  them,  upon  its  firft  introduction  from 
Turkey.  If  the  argument  is  good  for  any 
thing,  it  muft  militate  in  every  cafe  againft 
Inoculation  in  private  houfes,  particularly  in 
London  and  other  cities,  and  even  in  the 
country,  whether  rich,  gentry,  or  poor ;  b?- 
caufe,  according  to  Baron  Dimfdale,  the  in¬ 
fection  is  in  that  way  fpread,  and  the  publick 
lofs  greater.  Why  therefore  it  may  bealked, 
does  Baron  Dimfdale  labour  all  in  his  power 
to  increafe  the  difperfion  of  variolous  infecti¬ 
on,  and  to  injure  the  community  at  large,  by 
Inoculating  all  rich  perfons  in  London  and  its 
vicinity,  who  employ  him  ?  Do  not  his 
aCtions  flatly  contradict  his  oftenfible  cares 
for  the  public  fafety  ?  I  am  hurt  at  be- 
being  under  the  neceffity  of  defeending  from 
the  dignity  of  my  fubjeCt,  and  bringing  home 
au  argument  rather  perfonal ;  but  the  reader 
will  perceive  it  is  entangled  in  the  difpute, 
it  is  extorted  from  me  and  inevitable.  When 
Baron  Dimfdale  flood  forth  the  medical  Goli- 
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ah  againft  Inoculation  in  London,  he  fhould 
have  forefeen  that  men  would  be  confounded 
with  fuch  glaring  inconfiftency  upon  being 
told,  that  few  phyficians  Inoculated  fo  many 
at  private  houfes  in  this  city,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  himfelf. 

“  In  the  laft  four  years  preceding  1776, 
«<  the  London  Bills  from  Small -pox  arofe  at 
«  a  medium  to  two  thoufand,five  hundred  and 
f(  forty-four  :  this  incredfe  is  truly  alarming 
Baron  Dimfdale  lays  this  increafe  at  the 
door  of  general  Inoculation  diffeminating 
variolous  infection.  As  an  effectual  anfwer 
to  this  afperfion,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
London  Bills  of  mortality  four  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  1720.  In  1715,  Inoculation 
had  been  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society ;  but  for  feveral  years  after,  no  per- 
fons  fubmitted  to  the  pradtice  in  London,  nor 
in  England.  Now  the  deaths  by  Small  pox  in 
thefe four  years  amount  to  eleven  thoufand,  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  forty-one,  or  nearly  to  three 
thoufand  annually,  before  Inoculation  com¬ 
menced.  Go  ftill  further  back  into  the 
bills,  and  before  Inoculation  was  heard 
of  in  England  ;  in  fome  years  Small-pox 
deaths  fvvell  to  two,  and  even  to  three  thou¬ 
fand  :  In  1710,  they  amount  to  three 
houfand,  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight, 
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1686,  to  two  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-fix,  1681,  to  two  thoufand,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two,  1674,  to  two  thoufand, 
five  hundred  and  feven.  In  1721,  fo  cau¬ 
tious  and  fearful  were  they  of  Inoculation  in 
London,  that  in  that  year  experiment  was 
made  of  its  effects  upon  fix  condemned  ma¬ 
lefactors  in  Newgate,  who  by  that  means  re¬ 
deemed  their  lives.  From  1722  to  1727,  Dr, 
Jurin  could  colleCt  but  feven  hundred  and 
fixty-four  perfons  Inoculated  in  all  that  in¬ 
terval,  including  London  and  other  parts  of 
England  j  and  from  that  time  to  1738,  the 
practice  fell  into  difufe ;  yet  notwithftand- 
ingin  twelve  years  only,  from  1715  to  172.8, 
fmall  pox  deaths  in  London  amount  to  twenty- 
feven  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  fixty- feven, 
Thefe  faCts  furely  are  fufficient  to  exonerate 
Inoculation  from  adding  to  variolous  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  metropolis. 

Four  years  befides  is  too  fhort  a  period  t® 
ereCt  fubftantial  conclufions  upon  :  there  is 
an  ebb  and  flow  in  natural  Small-pox  as  in  all 
other  difeafes,  efpecially  of  the  febrile  clafs^ 
thofe  left  behind  in  former  years  are  often  in 
the  fucceeding  fwept  away.  Epidemical  and 
particularly  contagious  difeafes,  cannot  be  ex-» 
pefted  to  keep  upon  an  annual  equality.  In 
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fome  years  of  the  London  bills  the  burials 
have  been  double  the  births  ;  here  is  more 
real  reafon  for  alarm :  nor  does  Small-pox  keep 
pace  with  the  general  mortality  :  in  1745, 
the  annual  burials  were,  thirty- two  thoufand, 
one  hundred  and  fixty-nine,  and  in  this  num- 
ber  Small-pox  but  one  thoufand,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-feven.  In  many  other  dii- 
eafes,  both  acute  and  chronic,  the  morta¬ 
lity  of  each  varies  in  fome  degree  annually  : 
it  cannot  be  expedted  to  be  quite  fo  regular 
as  the  motions  of  time,  or  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets. 

London  inhabitants  fluctuate,  which  may 
occafion  fome  difference  :  befides,  in  the  lafb 
twenty  years  the  total  annual  mortality  has 
confiderably  decreafed,  and  this  is  one  reafon 
why  Small-pox  appear  in  the  four  years  pick¬ 
ed  out  by  Baron  Dimfdale  comparatively  grea¬ 
ter  than  formerly,  amounting,  as  he  fays, 
to  one  eighth  of  the  deaths.  From  1720  to 
1759,  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  Small-pox 
to  all  other  annual  deaths  in  London,  were  as 
1  to  11,  12  and  13.  Forty  years  is  a  better 
foundation  to  build  upon  than  four.  One  to 
13  and  14  is  al fo  the  proportion  of  Small¬ 
pox  mortality  in  Paris. 
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Again,  when  two  thoufand,  five  hundred 
and  forty -four  have  died  in  one  year  by  Small¬ 
pox  in  London, it  isdemonftrablethatthegreat- 
eft  number  of  the  fick  mufl  have  been  feized 
with  the  natural  Infection ;  for  out  of 
one  million  Inoculated,  '  rating  the  blank 
at  one  of  five  hundred,  agreeable  to  the  mo¬ 
dern,  and  broadeft  calculation,  fo  many  deaths 
would  not  have  happened.  Now  attend  to 
the  deduction  from  this  propofition.  The  deaths 
being  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  and  one  out  of  fix  dying  of  natu¬ 
ral  Small-pox,  which  is  the  ufual  average  in 
Britain  ;  in  this  cafe  fifteen  thoufand,  two 
hundred  and  fixty-four,  or  near  to  that  a- 
mount,  underwent  the  diftemper  each  year, 
in  the  natural  way  in  this  city.  This  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  annual  births  in  the  fame 
regifter.  How  many  more  were  Inoculated, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  alledge.  Such  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  variolous  fick  could  not  poflibly  be 
confined  to  the  new  annual  recruits,  and  as 
the  majority  of  thofe  emigrants  are  advan¬ 
ced  near  the  age  of  puberty,  or  have  pafied 
that  period,  we  may  infer  that  numbers  of 
them  have  already  efcaped  through  the  perils 
of  Small-pox.  Therefore,  where  fifteen  thou¬ 
fand. 
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fand,  or  even  twelve  thoufand  have  in  one 
year  been  infe&ed  with  natural  Smalhpox* 
without  adding  the  Inoculated ;  is  there  not 
a  copious  magazine  of  contagion  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  fpread  the  difeafe  ?  During  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  is  fince  the  dif- 
eafes  were  firft  marked  in  the  bills,  Lon¬ 
don  has  never  been  one  year  free  from  va-> 
riolous  infection.  Baron  Dimfdale,  in  his 
anxious  follicitude  and  alarming  apprehend 
fions  leaft  the  poor  Inoculated  at  their  own 
houfes  fhould  difperfe  the  infection,  feems 
entirely  to  overlook  thofe  fifteen  thoufand 
perfons  labouring  annually  under  natural 
Small-pox ;  their  families,  friends,  vifitors 
and  acquaintances,  probably  amount  to  treble 
or  quadruple  this  number :  here  is  a  large  ar¬ 
my  to  propagate  variolous  infection;  they 
cannot  be  fmuggled  into  a  narrow  corner,  or 
penn’d  up  in  a  few  ftreets. 

Baron  Dimfdale  fpeaks  of  Small-pox  in 
London,  as  if  the  infection  was  either  im- 
prifoned  in  the  variolous  Hofpital ;  or  as  if 
he  carried  the  whole  poifon  in  his  waifl- 
coat  pocket,  enclofed  in  a  fmall  box  or  vial, 
and  envelopped  in  a  little  cotton  or  thread  for 
the  ufe  of  private  Inoculation  amongft  cer- 
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tain  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  :  cannot  the 
contagion  find  any  exit  from  the  houfe  of  a 
rich  man  amongft  the  reft  of  the  community  ? 
Or  will  any  rational  perfon  confider  variolous 
infection  in  this  city  in  the  fame  light  as  an 
Egyptian  plague  juft  landed,  and  confined  to 
a  fingle  bale  of  goods  ?  .  In  faCt  the  numbers 
required  to  be  Inoculated  in  London,  would 
not  confiderably  exceed  thofe  who  now  un¬ 
dergo  the  dileafe  in  the  natural  way ;  and  when 
we  refledl  upon  the  fmall  proportion  of  puf- 
tules  in  the  Inoculated  compared  with  the 
natural  difeafe,  fo  far  from  variolous  infecti¬ 
on  being  multiplied  in  abfolute  and  grofs 
quantity  by  general  Inoculation,  it  would  be 
greatly  diminiihed. 

Certainly  there  is  every  year  in  London, 
abundant  variolous  infection  to  diffufe  the  dif¬ 
eafe  over  the  univerfe,  provided  the  commu- 
nication  was  open,  and  the  intercourfe  gene¬ 
ral  :  the  enemy  is  in  every  corner  of  the  city, 
and  leaves  behind  melancholy  marks  of  his 
vifits,  at  leaft  no  obftacle  prevents  the  infec¬ 
tion  from  being  daily  fcattered  through1  the 
metropolis  amongft  found  perfons,  by  all  the 
luxuriant  train  of  carriers  expatiated  upon, 
and  painted  with  fuch  ftrong  poetical  colour¬ 
ing  by  Baron  Dimfdale  $  “  by  vifitors,  ftran- 
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€t  gers,  do&ors,  inoculators,  fervants,  waiher- 
€t  women, by  fervants  in  the  ftreets  in  fearch  of 
u  dodlors  or  medicines,  or  employed  in  other 
<c  neceflary  avocations,  by  hackney  coaches 
“  in  which  children  take  the  air,  by  children 
u  on  their  recovery  mixing  with  their  play¬ 
fellows”,  &c.  The  danger  in  this  cafe  is 
much  greater  to  the  public, from  the  infedion 
of  natural  Small-pox  being  difperfed,  than  if 
it  had  been  emitted  from  Inoculated. 

“  The  poor  in  London  are  miferably  lodg* 
“  ed  |  their  habitations  are  in  clofe  alleys, 
“  courts,  lanes,  and  in  old  dirty  houfes ;  they 
“  are  often  in  want  of  neceflaries,  even  of 
l€  bedding  ;  the  father  and  mother  are  em- 
u  ployed  conflantly  in  laborious  occupations 
ts  abroad,  and  cannot  attend  the  lick  :  fliould 
€*  they  negled  their  occupations,  food  and' 
“  neceflaries  would  be  deficient”. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  few  in  London  of  the 
laborious  clafles  are  fo  poor  as  to  be  totally 
deftitute  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  and  bed¬ 
ding.  I  mean  that  a  very  fmall  number  die 
in  the  year,  immediately  at  lead,  from  that, 
caufe.  In  my  third  table  of  the  London 
bills  during  fifteen  years,  the  number  ftarved 
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amount  only  to  feventy-eight,  and  in  the 
fourth  table,  an  equal  period,  to  fixty-four. 

By  this  obfervation  I  have  no  intention  to 
infinuate  that  the  laborious  poor  live  fo  com¬ 
fortably  as  fhould  be  wifhed.  It  would  give 
me  fin  cere  pleafure  if  every  man  in  England 
could  fit  down  daily  to  roaft  beef  and  a  tan¬ 
kard  of  ale,  but  my  wilhes  are  of  no  confe- 
quence.  Luxury  and  necefifaries  likewife  in 
different  ranks  of  life,  have  very  different  fig- 
nifications ;  nor  do  the  fick  of  young  children, 
fuch  as  thofe  propofed  to  be  Inoculated, 
require  any  expenfive  food  ;  their  diet 
in  fevers,  and  in  health  is  fimple  and  not 

i 

coflly. 

Th$  parents  cannot  both  be  employed  abroad 
in  labour,  if  they  have  any  young  children  ; 
the  mother  muft  remain  at  home  to  nurfe,  and 
to  cook  vidtuals:  neither  is  it  probable  that  they 
would  be  deftitute  of  necefifaries  and  food, 
though  once  in  a  child’s  life-time  the  mother 
gives  it  conftant  attendance  during  the  illnefs 
of  Small -pox.  After  one  week,  or  at  moft 
a  fortnight,  all  danger  from  Inoculated  Small¬ 
pox  will  be  over.  If  this  argument  was  of 
any  real  force,  “  poor  women,  and  middling 
trades  people’s  wives’*  who  annually  bring 
forth  children,  and  are  ufually  confined  to 
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bed,  or  at  leaft  prevented  from  doing  any  la¬ 
borious  work  for  three  weeks  or  a  month 
ihould  all  be  ftarved  ;  it  would  fruftrate  the 
firftlawof  nature,  and  a  principal  intention  of 
fociety.  I  fflould  not  hereafter  be  furprized  to 
lee  fome  medical  accoucheur  of  our  lying-in 
hofpitals,  apply  to  the  legiflature,  and  chart* 
€€  table  contributions  of  the  affluent  and  hu- 
«  mane”,  to  enlarge  fuch  buildings,  and 
gravely  to  affert  that  all  the  wives  of  the  la* 
borious  and  middling  trades  people  will 
run  imminent  rifk  of  famine,  fhould  they  lie 
in  at  their  own  houfes.  When  two  or  three 
children  of  a  family  are  Inoculated  at  one 
time,  all  danger  and  expence  will  be  over  in 
two  or  three  weeks ;  but  in  the  natural 
Small-pox  the  family  generally  fall  ill  alter¬ 
nately,  and  if  numerous,  linger  fome  months 
in  affliction :  here  the  apprehenfions  of 
ftarving  are  much  more  ferious  and  better 
founded. 

“  Medicines  and  diet  ordered  by  the 
u  phyficians  would  not  be  regularly  complied 
**  with  :  the  air  in  their  houfes  is  impure  : 
“  they  have  neither  areas,  gardens,  nor  car- 
tc  riages  for  the  convenience  of  ventilation, 
**  and  taking  the  air.” 
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Very  few  of  the  poor  can  afford  to  confult 
phyficians,  thofe  only  excepted,  whom  pub- 
lick  Difpenfaries,  or  private  humanity  may 
fend  to  their  aid.  A  phyfician’s  fees,  unlefs 
they  attended  as  Dr.  Sims  and  Watkinfon 
generoufly  propofe,  gratis,  would  make  a 
compleat  famine  in  a  poor  man’s  houfe  for  fe- 
veral  months.  Great  delicacies,  and  a  heap 
of  medicines  are  very  feldom  neceffary  in  In¬ 
oculated  Small-pox.  In  Circaffia  the  mo¬ 
thers  are  the  Inoculators  and  phyficians  to 
their  families. 

With  refped  to  the  impurity  of  the  air 
in  their  houfes,  and  their  being  deftitute  of 
gardens  and  open  areas,  fo  are  feveral  hofpi- 
tals  in  this  city ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
poor  in  ficknefs  would  prefer  their  own, 
dirty  houfes,  unlefs  the  difeafe  fhould  hap«? 
pen  to  be  lingering  and  protrafted  to  a 
great  length  of  time,  or  in  fudden  acci¬ 
dents  which  require  expert  furgical  affiftance* 
The  modern  public  Difpenfaries  which  hu¬ 
manely  fupply  the  poor  with  medicines  and 
advice,  and  when  neceffary,  attendance  at 
their  own  habitations  are  much  more  cordially 
#  reforted  to,  than  large  hofpitals.  Poor  per- 
fons  may  not  poffefs  the  means  of  purchafing 
all  the  neceffaries  and  delicacies  fuited  to  their 
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weak  and  lick  appetites,  yet  they  will  he 
more  contented  to  remain  in  their  domeftic 
cells  with  their  families  and  friends,  than  to 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  old  callous  nur- 
fes,  expofed  in  the  open  wards  of  an  hofpital, 
difgufled  often  with  offenfive  fights,  and  per¬ 
haps  loathfome  difeafes,  and  difturbed  by  the 
groans  of  twenty  other  lick  in  the  fame  a- 
partment.  If  Inoculation  is  to  be  witheld  in 
London  from  the  poor  until  they  get  ‘ 1  gar- 
“  dens,  and  areas  to  their  houfes,  and  coaches 
“  to  take  the  air”,  they  may  wait  to  the  day 
of  judgement. 

Custom  has  powerful  effeds  both  in  air, 
food,  and  manner  of  life  $  when  perfons  are 
advanced  a  fhort  way  in  years.  At  all  events 
bad  impure  air  will  be  more  hurtful  in  natu¬ 
ral  and  malignant  Small-pox.  The  impu¬ 
rity  of  London  air  is  alfo  equally  ftrong 
through 'infancy  ;  particularly  until  children 
reach  feven  years  of  age.  Some  thoufands 
before  this  period  are  annually  poifoned  by 
the  London  atmofphere,  who  would  have 
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furvived,  had  they  been  nurfed  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  equal  tendernefs  and  attention. 
London  children  after  arriving  at  that  ftage 
are  tolerably  feafoned  and  habituated  to  their 
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native  clement.  This  is  obvious  by  con- 
fulting  all  the  following  tables  of  compara¬ 
tive  mortality  at  different  ages,  and  the  de- 
creafe  of  life  in  city,  town  and  country. 

“  Sailors. and  lea -faring  people,  many  of 
€<  whofe  lodgings  are  miferable,  in  the  little 
“  houfes  bordering  on  the  river,  would  be 
liable  to  catch  the  diftemper,  and  either  to 
“  fall  lick  there  without  friends  or  affiftants, 
“  or  perhaps  being  infedted  on  (hore,  to  car- 
“  ry  it  to  fea  in  their  contaminated  cloathes  ; 
*c  and  afterwards  falling  fick  without  care 
iC  or  attendance,  might  fpread  the  difeafe  in 
€t  foreign  climates.” 

Sailors  are  not  the  pooreft  clafs  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  their  owners  and  captains  will  always 
be  ready  to  lupply  them  with  money  in  this 
fhort  ficknefs,  and  to  provide  them  with  nur- 
fes  and  medical  advice  :  befides  their  lodg¬ 
ings  on  the  lide  of  the  river  would  have  one 
excellent  advantage  in  being  airy,  and  con- 
ftantly  ventilated  by  the  tide.  As  to  the 
falling  fick  afterwards  at  fea,  the  danger  is 
rather  imaginary  ;  I  know  of  no  inftance, 
(and  I  have  read  not  a  little  upon  that  fub- 
ject)  fince  the  general  introduction  of  Inocu¬ 
lation  into  this  country,  where  either  a  bri- 
ti(h  army, or  grand  fleet  fuffered  any  confiderable 

mortality 
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mortality  by  Small-pox,  although  that  difeafe 
has  broke  out  in  a  virulent  degree,  a- 
mongft  a  fmall  number  in  camps,  and  on 
board  {hips  of  war. 

Pri  ngle  and  Lind,  two  ftandard  medical 
authors  upon  army  and  navy  difeafes,  never 
mention  Small-pox  as  one  of  the  principal  * 
epidemic  caufes  of  mortality  $  and  we  may 
prefume  it  could  not  have  been  kept  a  pro- 
found  fecret  from  gentlemen  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  penetration.  Lind  gives  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  difeafes,  (not  deaths,)  in  the  naval 
hofpital  at  Portfmouth,  during  two  years  : 
out  of  five  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-three  fick  feamen,  only  fifty-three  are  fet 
down  as  infedted  with  Small-pox.  To  fome 
of  the  North  American  troops,  in  which 
country  great  prejudices  ftill  prevail  againft 
Inoculation,  and  until  lately  the  contagion 
was  guarded  againft  as  a  plague  ;  this  difeafe 
lias  during  war,  proved  more  fatal.  It  is  an¬ 
other  extraordinary  argument  to  exprefs  fuch 
fears  about  failors  carrying  the  difeafe  to  fo¬ 
reign  climates  :  pray  what  kingdom  or  cli¬ 
mate  is  free  from  variolous  contagion  ?  The 
Baron  is  under  great  anxiety  leaft  a  failor,  or 
a  merchant  vefiel  Ihould  tranfport,  and  fpread 
the  difeafe  in  foreign  climates  ;  but  in  Lon- 
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don,  where  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  have 
annually  been  ill  of  the  natural  infe&ion,  he 
talks  of  the  public  danger  as  great  and  ine¬ 
vitable  fhould  the  poor  be  Inoculated  at  their 
own  houfes. 

i{  Country  people  coming  to  town  for 
<s  markets,  vifits,  or  pleafure,  would  all  be 
€t  fubjed:  to  the  fame  danger  :  perfons  co- 
<c  ming  from  the  fick  to  the  general  Difpen- 
Ci  fary  for  medicines  or  advice,  by  in  term  ix- 
*c  ing  in  the  ftreets,  the  public  danger  from 
*{  their  in fedted  apparel  would  be  great  and  in- 
*c  evitable  :  the  whole  neighbourhood  would 
*c  be  expofed  and  in  imminent  danger, by  hav- 
*s  ing  the  difeafe  brought  to  their  doors”. ' 

Country  people  coming  to  London  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  expofed  to  contagion  ; 
but  even  in  country  villages,!  imagine  that  ve¬ 
ry  few  are  grown  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  who 
either  have  not  had  the  Small-pox,  or  have  not 
been  feveral  times  expofed  within  the  fphere 
of  variolous  effluvia.  Again,  if  Inoculation 
was  general  in  the  early  parts  of  life,  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  fpreading  the  difeafe  to  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  perfons,  and  to  every  other  denomi¬ 
nation  arrived  at  maturity,  would  fubfide : 
it  is  becaufe  Inoculation  is  yet  partial  that 
the  public  fafety  is  in  danger. 
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If  there  is  any  meaning  in  Baron  Dimf- 
dale’s  terrible  apprehenfions,  “  that  the  pub* 
lick  danger  would  be  great  and  inevitable,” 
&c.  it  implies  that  by  general  Inoculation 
at  private  houfes,  London  would  be  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  being  ravaged  and  depopulated 
as  by  a  true  peftilence,  in  which  one,  fome- 
times  two  thoufand  have  peri£hed  in  a  Angle 
day:  the  interpretation  may  admit  of.  a  mil-* 
der  conftrudtion,  but  yet  fomething  analo¬ 
gous,  and  poffibly  inferior  in  virulence.  This 
alarm  I  believe  is  advanced  without  mature 
confideration.  I  build  my  opinion  upon  the 
two  following  reafons :  Small-pox  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  hundred  years,  has  de- 
ftroyed  at  a  medium  in  London,  about  two 
thoufand  annually  ;  confequently  at  leaft 
fix  times  two  or  twelve  thoufand  (or  pro¬ 
bably  more)  were  every  year  affi idled  with 
the  natural  diieafe,  and  a  fmall  number 
comparatively  remained  behind  untouched ; 
many  of  the  new  fet  tiers  muft  alfo  have  pa  fi¬ 
fed  over  this  danger  before  their  arrival  in  the 
capital  :  my  fecond  reafon  is,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  ah 
which  time  London  has  never  been  one  year 
exempt,  from  Small-pox  ;  the  annual  deaths 

by  this  difeale  have  not  amounted  to  four 

thoufand, 
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thoufand,  although  during  fi xty  years  of  this 
time  Inoculation  has  been  known. 

Mr,  Condamine  and  other  writers  remark, 
that  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1754,  a  highly 
mortal  and  malignant  Small-pox  raged,  and 
that  four  thoufand  died  of  the  difeafe :  1 
out  of  3  are  faid  to  have  been  the  vi&ims 
of  this  malign  Smallpox,  and  of  courfe 
about  twelve  thoufand  underwent  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  The  total  annual  deaths  at  Rome 
then,  and  for  many  years  after  ftand  at  five, 
fix,  and  feven  thoufand  :  (Mr.  Condamine 
has  underrated  the  burials.)  In  London  it 
has  never  been  fo  fatal  in  any  one  year.  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Brazil,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Peru,  Paraguay,  and  in  a  few  diftricSts  of 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  Small-pox 
has  tyrannized  with  the  virulence  of  a  true 
plague,  becaufe  none  of  the  inhabitants  were 
feafoned,  or  had  pafied  through  that  difeafe. 
In  London  and  other  great  cities  of  Europe, 
the  cafe  is  totally  different. 

“  The  gofliping  difpofition  of  the  poor 
K<  will  fpread  it  further,  and  after  the  lick 
'■*  recover  fallying  forth  in  their  infected 
%i  cloathes  is  certain  to  add  to  the  mifehief : 

the  children  who  are  able  to  run  about  will 
l(  intermix  in  the  itreets  immediately  upon 
*  -  .  •  «{  their 
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“  their  recovery  with  their  play-fellows  :  the 
**  fuccefs  therefore  derived  from  general  Ino- 
culation  would  be  beneficial  to  a  few  only, 
u  but  involve  a  great  number  of  others  in 
u  danger  which  they  would  other  wife  be  lefs 
€€  expofed  to.”  ■ 

Upon  the  gofiiping  vifitors  of  rich  and 
poor  houfes,  I  (hall  prelently  fay  a  few  words. 
Dr.  Watkinfon  and  Dr.  Sims,  I  apprehend  in¬ 
tended  that  general  Inoculation  fhould  take 
place  a  Ihort  time  before  children  begin  to  cut 
teeth,  provided  they  are  healthy  and  ftrong ; 
or  immediately  after  cutting  the  firft  fet, 
between  two  and  four,  and  at  the  utmofi:  five 
years  of  age.  The  younger  clafs  of  thefe 
perfons  will  not  be  liable  to  fpread 
the  difeafe  in  London  ftreets  amongft  their 
play -fellows.  Children  earned  to  the  Dif- 
penfary  to  be  Inoculated,  could  not  poffibly 
convey  the  diftemper  until  after  the  eruption, 
which  will  be  from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve 
days  after  the  infedlion  is  engrafted  ;  bafides, 
the  children  recovering  from  natural  Small¬ 
pox,  fally  forth,  and  intermix  with  their 
play-fellows,  and  difperfe  the  infe&ion  in  all 
degrees  of  virulence.  That  general  Inocula¬ 
tion  fhould  be  beneficial  to  a  few  only,  and 
involve  a  great  number  of  others  in  danger, 

to 
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to  which  they  would  otherwife  be  lefs  expo- 
fed  is  to  me  a  paradox.  What  clafs  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom 
would  be  involved  in  danger,  if  Inoculation 
was  general  in  the  early  parts  of  life  ?  In 
London  where  we  are  conftantly  enveloped 
in  variolous  contagion,  fuch  arguments  are 
futile  and  abfurd :  In  great  cities  no  per- 
fons  can  reafonably  flatter  themfelves  with 
hopes  of  efcaping  the  difeafe  :  the  voracious 
foe  inceflantly  keeps  pofleflion,  and  fooner 
or  later  is  fure  to  prowl  through  every  ftreet, 
lane  and  alley, 

Baron  Dimfdale  next  “  addrefles  himfelf 
to  the  legiflature,  and  to  the  affluent  and 
charitable  to  enlarge  the  Small-pox  hofpi- 
u  tal.”  This  is  the  publick  Afylum  which 
he  affigns  to  the  poor  and  middling  trades 
people  to  fecure  them  from  the  deplorable 
defolation  made  by  Small-pox.  To  me  the 
remedy  appears  extremely  reprehenfible  :  it 
is  a  paltry  temporizing  palliative  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  •  or  if 
the  Baron  will  indulge  me  to  ufe  a  few  of  his 
own  foftefl:  and  emphatical  phrafes,  “  it  is 
(S  rafli  and  inconfiderate,  it  would  be  beneficial 
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“  to  a  few  only,  and  involve  a  great  number 
**  of  others  in  danger.” 

Paris  has  great  reafon  to  curfe  its  enor¬ 
mous  hofpital,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  that  femina- 
ry  of  corruption  and  difeafe.  Another  un~ 
anfwerable  objection  to  a  variolous  hofpital  is, 
that  under  feven  years  of  age  no  children  are 
admitted,  before  which  period  Small-pox  will 
have  made  its  principal  depredations  amongd 
the  native  progeny  of  London.  Should  infants 
at  the  bread:,  or  under  three  years  old  be  admit¬ 
ted,  the  mothers  or  nurfes  mud  alfo  be  taken 
in  ;  theyoung  families  at  home  would  be  then 
deferted  during  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and 
the  expences  of  the  hofpital  multiplied. 
Very  few  mothers  would  give  their  confent 
to  entruft  their  young  children  to  the  care  of 
ftrange  nurfes,  at  lead  without  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  vifit  them  in  dcknefs,  and  by  this 
means  the  difeafe  might  be  conveyed  in  their 
infected  apparel  to  paflengers  in  the  dreets, 
to  godiping  neighbours,  &c.  nor  would  one 
fourth  of  the  laborious  inhabitants,  and 
middling  trades-people,  fubmit  to  have 
their  children  crowded  into  an  Inocula¬ 
ting  Hofpital,  to  be  buried  them  in  a  hot 
bed  of  variolous  infection  and  difeaied  ex¬ 
halations. 

L  “  Large 
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u  Large  hofpitals  will  not  be  required  in 
€i  country  towns  :  it  will  be  necejfary  only  to 
**  obtain  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the 
“  inhabitants  of  a  town,  parifh,  or  diflridh 
<e  to  be  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ; 
“  for  if  fome  only  are  Inoculated,  and  others 
i(  excluded,  the  difeafe  will  fpread  through 
the  vicinage,  and  be  fatal  to  many.” 

This  only  feems  to  fignify,  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy  matter  in  country  towns,  of 
large  diftridts  of  open  country,  to  obtain  the 
unanimous  confent  of  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  point  of 
time.  A  confiderable  number  poffibly  would 
permit  the  infedtion  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
children  ;  many  grown  up  perfons  who  had 
hitherto  efcaped,  would  fly  away;  others 
from  various  fcruples  and  prejudices  would 
refufe  their  alien  t ;  and  for  my  own  part,  fo 
far  from  thinking  the  propofal  would  readily 
andunanimoufly,  without  many  “  veto’s,”  be 
complied  with  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
that  I  Ihould  expedt  with  as  much  facility,  by 
turning  a  preaching  miffionary,  to  convert  the 
nation  to  one  religion.  Baron  Dimfdale 
boafts  of  his  having  fuccefsfully  Inoculated 
two  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
Hertford  and  Ware,  but  this  is  a  reproach  to 

his 
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own  pretended  humanity,  and  a  flat  contra¬ 


diction  to  his  fyftem :  for  what  could  pre¬ 
vent  the  infeCtion  from  being  fpread  amongft 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  to  be  difperfed  by 
the  numerous  daily  paflengers,  ftage  coaches 


and  travellers  through  London,  and  every 


country  town  of  England. 

“  The  wealthy  and  rich  availing  them- 
€t  felves  of  timely  Inoculation  Jecure  their  Ja - 
“  milies  but  the  lofs  falls  chiefly  on  the 
“  offspring  of  the  inferior  trades-people,  and 
**  the  labouring  poor :  to  encourage  par- 


4t  tial  Inoculation  amongft  them ,  would  be 
tc  only  fpreading  the  difeafe  and  increafing 
**  the  evil.” 

In  the  name  of  common  fenfe  and  huma¬ 
nity,  why  are  not  the  poor  to  fe cure  their  fa¬ 
milies  by  timely  Inoculation  equally  with  the 
rich  ?  why  is  Baron  Dimfdale  fo  aCtive  in  In¬ 
oculating  the  latter  in  London,  in  rendering 
Inoculation  partial  and  fpreading  the  evil. 
Are  there  no  goffipers,  vifitors,  doCtors  and 
attendants  to  difperfe  infection  from  thehou- 
fes  of  rich  perfons  ?  If  he  is  feriousin  con- 
fidering  partial  Inoculation  as  injurious  to  the 
community,  it  is  highly  criminal  in 
him  to  be  one  of  the  moft  aCtive  inftruments 
in  their  deftruCtion.  Partial  Inoculation  he 

L  2  exclaims 
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exclaims  is  rafli,  inconfiderate,  it  endangers 
the  publick  fafety  :  good  God,  that  men  can 
be  fo  blind  and  partial  to  their  own  actions  ! 
Jnvedtive  and  ill  humour  are  quite  foreign  to 
my  difpofition,  but  I  will  tarry  fo  long  in  this 
difagreeable  and  thorny  path  to  obferve,  that 
Baron  Dimfdale’s  fiery  zeal  in  condemning 
Inoculation  in  London,  reminds  me  of  a 
hacknied  (lory  related  of  a  clergyman,  who  in 

*  4 

the  midft  of  a  fermon,  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  was  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  ana- 
themas  againfl  gaming ;  when  unluckily  a 
pack  of  cards  dropt  out  of  the  fleeve  of  his 
caffock,  and  unmafked  the  hypocrite. 

j 

Whilst  the  opulent  claffes  in  London  are 
permitted  to  pradtife  Inoculation,  others  will 
imitate  them.  It  is  natural  for  every  parent, 
rich  or  poor,  it  is  their  duty  to  aim  at  prefer- 
ving  the  lives,  and  even  the  beauty  of  their 
children.  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  poor  per- 
fons  or  middling  trades-people  fhould  hazard 
he  lives  of  a  young  family,  becaufe  his  neigh¬ 
bour  has  fcruples  againfl  Inoculation,  and 
obilinately  perfifts  to  rejedl  that  certain  means 
of  fecurity.  So  long  as  Inoculation  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few,  fo  muff  its  benefits  :  we 
mean  it  to  be  universal.  The  Baron  in  this 

laft 
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laft  paragraph,  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
contradiction,  is  evidently  pleading  the  caufe 
of  general  Inoculation.  :  *  : 

Where  the  inhabitants  of  country  towns 
are  all  Inoculated  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
unqueftionably  the  neighbourhood  and  tra¬ 
vellers  will  be  lefs  expofed  to  danger,  and  the 
difeafe  may  not  return  back  again  to  that  vi¬ 
cinage  until  feveral  years  have  elapfed :  blit 
in  London  we  are  never  without  an  immenfe 
magazine  of  poifon  from  natural  and  Inocu¬ 
lated  Small-pox,  a  very  fmall  fpark  of  which  is 
fufficient  to  kindle  up  the  difeafe,  and  to  mul¬ 
tiply  itfelf  in  a  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
air.  The  cafe  mentioned  by  Baron  Dimf- 
dale,  but  copied  from  Dr.  Mead,  is  one  of 
many  other  proofs  to  this  effedt,  and  is  as 
follows. 

“  In  1718,  two  or  three  children  had 
ct  caught  the  infedion  of  Small-pox  in  the 
te  Eaft  Indies,  and  on  the  voyage  were  taken 
“  ill  :  the  difeafe  was  violent :  the  linen 
4e  which  they  wore  in  ficknefs  was  put 
ts  into  a  box  qnwafhed,  and  landed  at  the 
“  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  fent 
44  on  lhore  to  be  wafhed  by  the  natives.  On 
“  opening  the  box,  the  infedion  was  com- 

€(  municated  : 
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*c  municated :  Smafl -pox  broke  out,  Ipread-* 
**  ing  into  the  country,  -and  -carried  off  vafl 
“  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  the 
“  country  was  almoft  depopulated/' 

,  It  was  mentioned  in,  a  former  part  of  this 
work^  thata  Angle  negro  fjavefirft  carried  var¬ 
iolous  infection  among  A  the  Mexicans,  who 
h^d  until  then  been  ftrangers  to  the  difeafe, 
and  by  which  incredible  multitudes  of  thp 
inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In  India, 
I  faid>  upon  Mr.  Holwell’s  authority,  that 
thp  matter  of  Inoculation  has  been  prefer- 
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ved  feven.  years  entangled  in  cotton,  and 
clofe  flopped  up  from  the  external  air  \  after 
that  interval  of  time  it  will  convey  the  in* 
fedtion  hy  the  artificial  mode.  The  maxim 
of  Celfus,  that  medicine  is  a  circle,  often 
ftrikes  me  very  forcibly.  To  take  a  compre- 
henfive  furvey  of  this  fubjedt,  we  (hould  .ex* 
amine  the  nature  of  different  fpecific  conta- 
gions,  of  plague,  jail  infedtion,  and  of  va¬ 
riolous  poifon  5  the  length  of  time  they  can 
be  preferved  in  woollen  or  porous  materials* 
and  the  remote  diftance  to  which  they  have 
fometimes  in  this  way  been  tranfported. 

Take  what  precautions  we  can  in  London 
to  prevent  communication  of  variolous  con¬ 
tagion,  it  will  be  impofiible  and  nugatory, 
where  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  are  annually 

ill 
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ill  of  natural  Small -pox,  which  has  been  the. 
cafe  one  hundred  years  without  interruption  j 
adding  to  them  their  families,  friends  and  vi- 
fitors,  amounting  in  all  to  treble  or  quadru¬ 
ple  the  number  of  lick,  and  to  whofe  cloathes 
or  perfons  infedlion  may  adhere,  what-  fears 
lhould  London  inhabitants  have  of  general 
Inoculation  ?  To  prevent  variolous  contagi¬ 
on  in  Dr.  Dimfdale’s  plan  from  being  tranf- 
ported  through  London,  the  inhabitants 
lhould  have  their  doors  baricadoed,  old 
cloathes  men,  retailers  of  rags,  and  thofe 
who  hawk  about  old  woollen  apparel  through 
the  ftreets,  lhould  all  be  hanged,  or  fent  to 
the  gallies  $  Inoculators  and  dodtors  lhould 
lufFer  the  fame  puniffiment,  or  be  avoided  as 
a  peflilence,  and,  like  Cain,  feme  diltinguifh- 
ing  mark  lhould  be  fet  upon  them ;  ftage 
coaches  and  poft-chaifes  filled  with  palTen- 
,  gers  that  go  out  and  return  every  day,  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lhould  be  put 
a  Hop  to,  none  lhould  enter,  nor  go  out  of 
town  without  bills  of  health;  goods  and 
merchandize  lhould  all  be  fubjedted  to  infpec- 
ting  officers,  and  detained,  and  guards  lhould 
be  polled  at  every  avenue.  This  would  be 
treating  Small- pox  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
plague,  but  it  would  eftabiifh  a  medical  ty~ 
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ranny  more  rigorous  and  horrible  than  the 
religious  inquifition  of  Spain;  everyoffice  of  fo~ 
ciety  would  meet  with  intolerable  interruption, 
the  London  inhabitants  would  drag  through 
a  miferable  life  of  flavery,  under  everlaft- 
ing  terrour  and  quarantine.  At  prefent 
ten  thoufand  avenues  are  daily  left  open  for 
the  mercilefs  invader,  and  I  can  fee  no  certain 
fecurity  or  retreat  in  this  city,  but  to  render 
ourfelves  invulnerable  by  early,  and  univerfal 
Inoculation. 

“  Before  inftitutions  of  this  kind  (the  In- 
€<  oculating  Difpenfary)  are  tolerated,  the  le- 
“  giflature  ought  firft  to  be  confulted.,> 

No  legiflature  that  is  not  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
juft,  can  in  this  cafe  prefume  to  make  one 
rule  for  themfelves,  and  another  for  the  poor 
,and  middling  trade  -people ;  at  leaft  without 
a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
mankind,  they  cannot  interfere  to  prevent 
them  from  Inoculating  their  children,  if  it 
is  permitted  to  the  higher  and  opulent  ranks 
in  London. 

I  can  perceive  but  three  or  four  ways,  in 
which  the  legiflature  could  poffibly  inter¬ 
meddle  in  laying  any  reftraint,  or  enabling 
regulations  refpedting  Inoculation.  One  way 

is 
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is  either  to  prohibit  the  pradtife  in  London  a- 
mongft  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to  tolerate  it 
in  the  country  alone,  or  in  Small-pox  laza¬ 
rettos  built  for  that  ufe  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  capital.  In  this  mode,  the  opulent  clafs 
retiring  to  their  country  houfes,  would  dif- 
perfe  infection  according  to  Baron  Dimfdak’s 
fyftem  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  what  jn- 
confiderable  degree  Small*  pox  lazarettos 
could  fecure  the  laborious  inhabitants  of 
London  from  danger,  I  fhall  foon  demon- 
ftrate.  Another  way,  in  which  the  legifla- 
ture  might  interpofe  their  authority  is,  by 
ordaining  that  general  Inoculation  in  London 
fliould  only  be  performed  in  certain  feafons 
of  the  year,  in  imitation  of  the  Bramins  in 
India  during  two  or  three  months,  that  after¬ 
wards  all  afflidted  with  this  difeafe,  rich  and 
poor,  fhould  be  removed  and  immured  as 
in  cafes  of  plague,  their  infedted  goods  and 
apparel  wafhed,  and  purified  by  fire  and 
fmoak.  Banifhing  Inoculation  alone  from  the 
capital,  or  from  the  kingdom,  would  not  banifh 
Small* pox  ;  we  have  many  centuries  uninter¬ 
rupted  experience  of  the  contrary.  The  legi¬ 
slature  might  alfo  enadt  a  law,  to  oblige  feparate 
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rifhes  to  defray  the  expences  of  Inoculating 
the  indigent  poor  at  their  ownhoufes,  and  in 
country  towns,  and  open  diftriCts  it  might  be 
praCtifed  every  two  or  three  years,  or  even 
fboner,  fhould  natural  Small-pox  break  out 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  all  thefe  differ 
rent  modes,  the  practice  of  the  Bramins,  and 
fupporting  the  poor  during  Inoculation,  arc 
alone  entitled  to  any  ferious  confederation. 

Having  now  replied  to  all  Baron  Dimf- 
dale’s  objections,  I  have  yet  in  referve,  faCts 
and  mathematical  evidence,  which  I  conceive 
muft  alone  overfet  the  whole  fuperftruCture 
of  the  Baron's  argumentative  oppofition,  to 
general  Inoculation  at  the  private  dwellings  of 
the  poor  and  middling  trades- people.  I  deny 
that  an  Inoculating  Hofpital  is  the  effectual 
means  to  leffen  the  publick  danger  and  mor¬ 
tality  in  London,  from  natural  Small-pox. 
The  reader  will  be  fo  indulgent  to  favour  me 
here  with  his  particular  attention.  I  fhall 
take  up  the  matter  in  the  moft  favourable 
point  of  view  for  Baron  Dimfdale.  Suppofe 
therefore  that  by  the  bounty  of  the  iegifla- 
tureand  private  contributions,  an  Inoculating 
Hofpital  large,  and  endowed  with  every  ne- 
ceffary,  is  ereCted  in  this  city  $  that  Baron 
Dimfdale  is  enthroned  fupreme  fuperinten- 
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dant  and  didlator,  that  upon  his  fittgle  au¬ 
thority,  all  the  poor  and  middling  trades¬ 
people  have  tefrained  from  Inoculating  their 
families  until  they  are  jive  years  old,  when 
as  many  as  furvive  (hall  be  taken  into  this  la¬ 
zaretto  :  how  many  lives  now  from  five  to 
twenty  years  of  age;  could  in  this  way  be  an¬ 
nually  faved  to  the  metropolis  ?  This .  Baron 
Dimfdale  muft  allow  to  be  liberal;  it  is  gi¬ 
ving  in  two  important  additional  years  of  in¬ 
fancy  from  five  to  feven,  and  ftating  the  ar¬ 
gument  as  ftrong  as  pofiible  againft  my- 
feifii  . 

Please  to  turn  to  the  following  chapter 
towards  the  middle,  and  look  out  a  fmall  bill 
of  comparative  mortality,  at  all  ages  in  Lon¬ 
don  during  fifteen  years,  by  Dr.  Short :  an¬ 
nexed  to  which,  and  to  the  fame  efFedt,  is  a- 
nother  of  thirty  years  by  Birch.  The  annual 
medium  too  of  deaths  ift  Short’s  bill  were 
greater  than  at  prefent,'  amounting  in  all  to 
twenty-feven  thoufand ;  out  of  this  number 
more  than  twelve  thoufand  died  annually  un¬ 
der  five  years  of  age,  but  from  five  to  twenty 
in  the  fame  time,  not  nineteen  hundred,  inclu¬ 
ding  every  death  and  mortal  difeafe.  In  this 
cafe,  following  even  Baron  Dimfdale’s  over¬ 
charged  calculation,  if  one  eighth  died  of 
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Small- pox  out  of  nineteen  hundred,  then  in 
London  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age  there 
would  die  annually,  even  of  the  natural 
Small-pox,  but  about  two  hundred  and  forty. 

But  this  fmall  decreafe  is  overrated,  for  of 
late  years  the  annual  deaths  in  London  are, 
(it  is  not  neceflary  to  be  exadt)  we  (hall  fay 
twenty-two  thoufand  :  from  five  to  twenty, 
the  annual  deaths  about  14  or  15  hundred: 
one  eighth  deducted  for  Small- pox,  makes 
two  hundred  not  to  die  in  London,  in  this  long 

interval  of  life  of  the  natural  difeafe.  One 
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eighth  I  remarked  was  too  large  a  proportion 
for  Small-pox ;  it  was  formed  upon  four 
years  only  of  the  bills,  feledted  by  Baron 
Dimfdale ;  one  tenth  or  twelfth  was  the  ave¬ 
rage  during  forty  years.  This  therefore  ftill 
detracts  from  the  inconfiderable  number  of 
Small-pox  deaths  in  this  ftage  of  life,  from 
Jive  to  twenty .  That  the  Inoculating  Hof- 
pital  had  no  effect  whatever  in  diminilhing 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  this  fifteen  years 
period  of  Short’s  bill  is  evident,  becaufe  that 
hofpital  was  not  erected  until  1746. 

I  do  not  wifti  to  fubftitute  the  lead:  con¬ 
jecture  in  this  propofition  ;  nor  do  I  venture 
politively  to  affert,  that  Small-pox  will  bear 
an  exact  ratio  of  one  eighth  or  twelfth  to  all 

other 
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other  difeafes  in  the  fifteen  years,  from  five  to 
twenty  :  fare  I  am,  that  no  perfon  in  his  fen- 
fes  will  pretend  to  alledge,  that  all  who  die  in 
London  in  this  interval  of -life,  perilh  by 
Small  pox  alone  3  and  were  we  to  admit  fuch 
a  ridiculous  fuppofition,  their  intire  numbers 
are  greatly  inferior  to  variolous  mortality.  In 
fa£t,  without  adding  a  large  portion  of  Small- 
pox  deaths,  we  cannot  poffibly  by  all  the 
other  difeafes  commonly  incident  to  young 
children,  account  for  the  mortality  under  five 
years  of  age  in  London. 

Persons  born  in  London,  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  from  birth  to  twenty,  to  refill  the  im- 
preffions  of  variolous  infection,  though  en¬ 
circled  daily  in  this  poifon,  will  not  in  all 
probability  at  that  age  enter  into  an  Inocula¬ 
ting  Hofpital :  their  numbers  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  reprefented  cannot  be  very  confiderable. 
Thofe  more  ftricken  in  years,  and  the  aged, 
who  have  alfo  efcaped,  will  trull  as  ufual  to 
providence.  Again,  all  that  die  under  feven 
years  of  age,  are  fhut  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Inoculating  Hofpital  ;  they  are  interdicted  by 
Baron  Dimfdale,  from  being  Inoculated  at 
their  own  houfes,  unlefs  their  families  are 
rich  and  wealthy  3  unlefs  they  have  gardens, 
areas,  coaches,  and  a  variety  of  other  luxu¬ 
ries  3  they  are  expofed  to  the  ravenous  fury 
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of  natural /Small- pox,  and  thoufands  of  them 
doomed  to  certain  deftruCtion.  :  v . 

None,  fays  Baron  Dimidale,  ffiould  be  Inos¬ 
culated  in  London  and  other  great  cities,  at. 
the  private  houfes  of  the  poor,  laborious  and 
middling  trades-people  ;  as  many  of  their 
children  as  have  waded  through  danger 
feven  years  are  to  be  received  into  an  In* 
oculating  Hofpital :  in  country  tpwns  and 
open  diftriCts  too,  all  mud  confentat  one  and 
the  fame  time  to  receive  the  infection,  other* 
wife  it  will  be  ipread  through  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  do  infinite  mifchief,  and  fhould  not 
be  attempted.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  are  in 
proportion  to  thafe  in  the  country,  as  one  to 
three  and  an  half,  and  Inoculation  in  both 
clogged  with  fo  many  difficulties,  interdiCti* 
ons  and  impracticabilities,  that  by  Inocula¬ 
ting  even  country  villages,  there  is  imminent 
riik  of  fpreading  the  difeafe,  and  propagating 
the  natural  infe&ion  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  at  private  houfes  in  cities,  it  is  tolerated 
only  to  a  handful  of  the  rich  and  affluent ;  I 
appeal  to  the  underftanding  of  fenfible  and 
impartial  men,  whether  Inoculation  is  not 
effectually  reftriCted  and  fettered  from  ope¬ 
rating  as  a  great  national  benefit  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  mortality. 
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Daven ant’s  eftimation,  rated  the  houfea 
in  England  and  Wales  at  one  million, three 
hundred  thousand,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century  s  the  cottages  then  were  five 
hundred  thoufand :  now  they  are  both  greatly 
decreafed  in  number.  We  have  probably  at 
this  time,  a  more  plentiful  proportion  of  rich 
and  opulent  inhabitants  in  this  ifland,  than 
any  other  kingdom  of;  Europe.  In  1777,  the 
houfes  that  paid  for  feven  windows,  and  con- 
ftquently  the  window  tax,  are  rated  by  Dr. 
Price  at  one  fourth  of  the  others.  Even  in 
this  country  we  muftfee^  that  the  laborious 
and  middling  trades -people,  make  up  the  great 
hive  of  the  nation.  All  their  families  are  to  : 
be  incarcerated  in  London  during  Inocula¬ 
tion,  by  Baron  Dimfdale's  orders,  or  to  be 
debarred  its  advantages.  If  poverty  is  made 
a  mighty  objedHon  againft  Inoculation  at  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  it  will  be  ten  times  ftronger  at 
Paris,  where  one  third  die  annually  in  their 
publick  hofpitals  :  it.  would  damn  not  only 
Inoculation,  but  alfo  propagation  throughout 
all  the  lower  and  laborious  ranks  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  numbers  of  whofe  miferable, 
peafantry  are  condemned  to  fubfift  during  a 

great 
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great  part  of  the  year,  principally  upon-  oat¬ 
meal  gruel,  or  potatoes  and  fait. 

To  a  fniall  number  of  indigent  perfons  and 
their  children,  exceeding  feven  years  of  age ; 
to  a  few  ft  rangers  deftitute  of  money  and 
friends,  who  may  happen  to  be  feized  in 
London  with  the  natural  Small-pox,  a  vario¬ 
lous  hofpital  will  during  theirdicknefs,  prove  a 
ufefpl  Afylum.  Of  thofe  likewife  who  are 
Inoculated  in  that  receptacle,  the  blanks  and 
prizes  will  be  in  the  ordinary  proportion  $ 
but  cannot  as  a  national  faving  from  five,  and 
much  lefs  from  feven  to  twenty,  amount  to 
above  one,  or  at  the  utmoft,  two  hundred  annu¬ 
ally.  What  proportion  of  the  new  annual  fet- 
tlers  have  had  Small  *  pox,  .and  how  many  are  fo 
poor  as  to  make  it  neceffary  for  them  to  enter 
into  an  hofpital,  are  equally  uncertain.  If  the 
whole  had  come  to  London  without  previ- 
oufly  undergoing  the  Small-pox,  it  would  not 
for  that  reafon  be  incumbent  on  the  London 
inhabitants,  to  negledt  the  fafety  of  their 
pwn  families,  leaf!  the  new  fettlers  might 
catch  the  difeafe  from  Inoculated  infe&ion. 
Dr.'  Price  thinks,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
new  .emigrants  are  cut  off  by  the  foul  air, 
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vices,  and  debaucheries  of  London,  he  fays 
nothing  of  Small-pox :  I  am  induced  by 
various  confiderations  to  believe,  that  whate* 
ver  lhare  of  Small- pox  mortality  takes  place 
in  London  amongft  perfons  turned  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  is  almoft  folely  confined  to  the 
new  annual  fettlers  or  recruits,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  whom  arrive  in  the  capital  from  twenty 
to  forty  years  of  age. 

If  London,  by  births  and  recruits,  is 
fuppofed  to  require  an  annual  fupply  of  twen¬ 
ty-nine  thoufand  to  repair  the  lofs  by  deaths, 
and  if  all  thofe  were  inoculated  each  year, 
according  to  the  old  calculation  of  i  to  ioo, 
then  290  would  be  the  decreafe  by  Small¬ 
pox  ;  but  by  the  more  enlarged  and  modern 
calculation  of  one  to  five  hundred,  out  of 
.twenty- nine  thoufand  inoculated,  fifty*  eight 
deaths  only  would  enfue.  Extend  this  cal¬ 
culation  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  $  by  Da- 
venant’s  eftimate,  the  annual  births  amongft 
9  millions  of  inhabitants  in  thefe  two  iflands 
will  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
iand  :  a  few  thoufands  more  is  immaterial  for 
our  grofs  valuation  :  if  all  thefe  three  hundred 
thoufand  were  to  live  to  be  inoculated,  and  one 
out  of  five  hundred  die,  the  nation,  inftead  of 
thirty  thoufand  Small  pox  deaths  annually, 
in  this  and  her  lifter  iiland,  would  lofe  but 
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fix  hundred  :  And  expanding  the  fame  cal¬ 
culation  to  all  Europe,  the  blanks  would  a- 
mount  to  about  eight  thoufand :  confequent- 
ly  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand 
lives  would  be  annually  preferved. 

Should  Inoculation  take  place  iiniverfally; 
amongft  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  early  parts  of  life,  that  is  un¬ 
der  five  years  of  age,  and  all  beyond  that 
ft  age  have  undergone  the  difeafe  by  the  fame 
precautions,  in  this  predicament  the  infec¬ 
tion,  however  virulent,  could  not  extend  it- 
felf  in  the  natural  way,  but  to  a  diminutive 
number  of  the  community ;  for  out  of  nine 
millions  of  inhabitants,  thofe  under  five  years 
of  age  will  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred  thou¬ 
fand,  and  probably  not  one  half  of  thefe 
are,  in  one  year,  fit  fubjects  for  the  opera- 
ration. 

Upon  the  firfl  introdu&ion  of  Inocula¬ 
tion,  phyficians,  divines,  and  innumerable  o- 
ther  writers  cried  out,  that  the  infection 
would  be  lpread,  and  the  community  fuffer  a 
greater  lots  ;  but  after  fixty  years  experi¬ 
ence,  we  fliould  expert  thofe  arguments,  as 
well  as  the  writers,  had  all  died  away,  and 
that  at  this  day,  the  fameftale  dregs  of  igno> 
ranee  and  obftinacy  would  notbe  again  retailed. 
-  1  :  -  *  To 
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To  traduce  general  Inoculation,  to  Increafe 
the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders,  and  bulk 
of  the  community,  again#  the  pra&ice,  is 
in  my  idea  neither  wife,  politic  nor  humane. 
The  general  notion  of  all  illiterate  perfons 
is  a  kind  of  irrefiftible  fatality,  and  they  are 
too  apt,  in  difeafes,  to  commit  all  to  God,  as 
the  ftupid  Turks  do  the  plague,  without  tak- 
ing  timely  precautions  to  fecure  their  fami- 
€<  lies.”  Poffibly  many  years  muft  yet  elapfe, 
before  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  awakenecj 
to  a  juft  fenfe  of  its  intereft  and  fafety* 
before  cuftom  and  prejudice  are  done  away, 
and  ignorance  enlightened. 

Every  life  faved  by  this  practice  is  fo 
much  folid  treafure  and  ftrength  added  to  the 
nation.  There  is  no  difeafe  where  we  have 
it  fo  much  in  our  power  and  command  to 
leflen  mortality,  as  in  the  Small- pox  by  Ino¬ 
culation.  It  is  a  bridge,  furniftied  by  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  pafs  over  a  yawning  gulf ,  a 
raging  whirl-pool,  in  which  millions  of 
the  human  fpecies  have  been  (hipwrecked. 
Baron  Dimfdale’s  humanity  is  fhocked  at 
permitting  liberty  to  travellers,  of  every  rank 
and  defcription,  to  efcape  by  this  fecure  rout. 
His  tour  to  Ruffia  may  have  taught  the  Ba¬ 
ron  ftrange  notions  of  humanity,  and  reve- 
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rence  for  rich  perfons ;  the  commonalty, 
and  middling  trades-people  in  this  metro* 
polis  will  not  probably  thank  this  Imperial 
phyfician  for  fuch  exotic  fentiments.  If 
Baron  Dimfdale  is  candid  and  ingenuous,  he 
fhould  defift  from  Inoculation  in  London, 
and  in  villages  contiguous  to  the  capital  $  he 
fhould  return  all  his  fees  to  fome  charity, 
as  a  fmall  expiation  for  the  public  injury  he 
mud  already,  according  to  his  profefied  creed, 
have  committed  in  the  exercife  of  that  voca¬ 
tion,  and  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  fin- 
cerity,  and  contrition  for  wilfully  befmearing 
his  hands  with  human  facrifices.  His  areu- 
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ments,  if  they  were  of  any  real  validity, 
would  feal  the  final  doom  of  Inoculation  in 
every  cafe  and  fituation,  whether  in  city,  town 
or  country. 

When  men’s  actions  or  writings  feem 
fairly  and  honeftly  directed  for  the  public 
good,  and  without  any  finifter  bias,  I  can 
pardon  their  grofleft  errors,  or  animadvert 
upon  them  with  mild  cenfure,  and  without 
difpleafure.  In  this  tender  and  indulgent 
light,  I  can  fmile  at  the  propolal  of  an  old 
pragmatical  Greek  philofopher,  who,  ob- 
ferving  many  difeafes  follow  from  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  exhorted  man¬ 
kind 
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kind  to  live  in  dens  and  caverns  under  ground;, 
where  the  fun  beams  and  changes  of  the  air 
could  not  pierce  :  in  one  of  which  gloo¬ 
my  abodes  he  is  faid  to  have  lived  many 
years :  had  he  propofed  to  bury  the  poor,  la¬ 
borious,  and  middling  claffes  in  fuch  fub- 
terraneous  cells  for  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
ditutions,  and  have  left  the  rich  and  him- 
felf  above  ground,  to  balk  in  fnug  houfes, 
1  fhould  have  fpurned,  if  not  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  at  lead:  with  contempt  at  the  philofp- 
phy  and  philofopher. 

Baron  Dimfdale  hints  “  that  an  adlion 
“  of  damages  would  lay  againft  a  perfon  who, 
€i  by  inoculating  horned  cattle  for  a  conta- 
ct  gious  dileafe,  would  ipread  the  infedlion 
**  in  the  neighbourhood.'*  The  plain  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  polilhed  remark  is  to  recom¬ 
mend  Dr.  Watkinfon  and  Dr.  Sims  as  objedts 
deferving  of  profecution,  and  as  criminals 
who  fliould  be  punifhed  by  the  laws.  In 
this  enlightened  nation,  I  am  not  under  the 
lead:  apprehenfion  for  their  fate,  and  let  Baron 
Dimfdale  beware,  lead  another  perfon  fhould 
in  this  ordeal  be  convidted  as  the  principal 
culprit.  I  will  alfo  fugged  to  the  Baron  this 
friendly  admonition ;  that  before  he  con- 
figns  ovtr  thefe  two  phyficians  to  dungeons 
and  gibbets,  to  read  the  dory  of  the  cele¬ 
brated 
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brated  Galileo,  who,  as  all  men  of  literature 
know,  was  imprifoned  by  the  ignorant  monks 
of  the  inquifltion,  and  threatened  to  be  burnt 
alive,  for  having  afferted  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth.  It  is  very  Angular*  that  Baron 
Dimfdale  makes  ufe  of  many  of  the  fame 
phrafes  formerly  employed  by  Wagftaff,  who 
wrote  ftrenuoufly  againft  Inoculation  upon  its 
firft  introduction,  and  with  libellous  invec- 
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tives  inveighed  againft  its  patrons.  Wag- 
ftaff  called  the  Inoculators  public  murderers, 
and  with  outrageous  acrimony  invoked  the 
legiflature  to  punifh  them. 

To  the  reader  and  to  the  publick  I  humbly 
fubmit  the  final  decifion  of  this  important 
controverfy,  in  which  the  intereft  and  fecu- 
rity  of  mankind  are  fo  materially  involved  :  a 
flate  of  indifference  and  neutrality  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  found  policy  and  humanity.  I  wiffi 
my  arguments  to  be  deliberately  weighed,  and 
after  mature  examination  and  fevere  fcrutiny, 
to  be  received  or  rejefted,  as  they  are  built  upon 
facfts,  fupported  by  fpecious  or  folid  rea- 
foning,  and  as  they  appear  to  conduce  to 
the  fafety  and  benefit  of  the  nation.  I  flat¬ 
ter  mjfelf  with  having  laid  thofe  fpedtres 
which  Baron  Dimfdale  conjured  up,  to  af¬ 
fright  the  metropolis,  and  the  nation  from 
general  Inoculation.  Norman  has  fo  often 
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thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  that  caufe  and 
braved  defiance*  a6  the  JBaron  :  he  is  in  truth 
(what  a  witty  author  laid  of  the  metaphyfi- 
cians)  a  furious  gladiator,  that  fights  hood¬ 
winked,  and  with  a  bandage  bound  fall  over 
his  eye&*  ;  <  j  •  r 
.  A  question  of  momentous  importance 
with  which  I  fhall  dofe  my  obfervations  up¬ 
on  this  fubjed,  Harts  to  view.  ;  Would  it 
not  bepoffible  and  advifeable  to  eradicate  the 
Small-pox  from  Europe,  to  banifih  it  to  its 
original  birth-place  in  either  Arabia  or  India* 

and  to  fet  up  barriers  againft  its  return  and 

* 

communication,  as  in  cafes  of  plague  ? 
Should  the  contagion  he  once  exterminated, 
and  no 'remains  of  the  fpecific  «  nidus” 
left  behind,  there  certainly  appears  no  power 
in  the  climate,  foil  or  air  of  Europe,  again 
to  regenerate  fuch  a  difeafe.  To  make  this 

•  4 

propoiitjon  clear  and  -  intelligible,  I  fhould 
treat  of  fpecific  contagions  ;  but  Medical  and 
profeffional  men  are  no  doubt  diffidently 
well  informed  on  that  head. 

If  Small-pox  had  feized  upon  a  perfon 
more  than  once  in  life,  and  the  body  after¬ 
wards,  as  in  cafes  of  other  infedious  fevers 
and  of  plague,  had  dill  been  fufceptible  of  re  ¬ 
ceiving  the  variolous  infedion ;  either  the 
humahfpecies  would  have  prefented  a  fright- 
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ful  fpedacle  of  corroded  fears,  and  mangled 
deformity,  or  what  is  more.* probable,  the 
greateft  part  would,  long  before  this  time, 
have  perifoed  by  Small-pox  ;  but  to  prevent 
fuch  deplorable  confequences,  mankind  would 
have  been  under  the  neceffity  to  unite  with 
one  general  confent,  to  oppofe  and  chain 
down  this  inexorable  foe. 

There  is  no  profpeCt  of  our  ever  getting 
rid  of  variolous  poifon,  unlefs  fome  general,  or 
rather  univerfal  league  of  this  nature  fhould 
be  entered  into.  To  fave  four  hundred  thou- 

i 

fand  lives  annually  flam  in  the  European  re¬ 
gion  alone  by  a  fingle  enemy,  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  merits  the  attention  of  all  the 
different  legiflators,  and  philofophers  of 
Europe.  One  kingdom  fingly  could  not, 
confiftent  with  propriety,  and  for  obvi¬ 
ous  realons  attempt  fuch  a  critical  experi¬ 
ment.  Either  Inoculation  fhould  be  uni¬ 
verfal  in  the  early  parts  of  life,  or  (if  practica¬ 
ble)  the  difeafe,  like  the  plague,  plucked  up 
by  the  roots.  The  laft  I  throw  out  merely 
as  a  loofe  idea,  and  a  fubjeCt  not  unvyorthy 
of  future  inveftigation.  I  find  that  I  have 
infenfibly  run  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
at  firft  fetting  out  I  either  expected  or  wifhtd. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

2 Tills  of  Mortality :  when  eft abli [he d  in  Europe  : 
theirDefefis:  of  the  Mortality  at  different  Ages 
in  City,  Towny  and  Country :  of  the  Compara¬ 
tive  Numbers  of  the  two  Sexes,  and  their 
refpeBive  Mortality :  of  the  Numbers  alive 
at  different  Ages  in  any  Nation ;  and  the 
Proportion  between  City ,  Town ,  and  Country 
Inhabitants  :  various  Tables  in  llhtft ration  of 
the  Comparative  Mortality ,  and  of  the  De¬ 
er  eafe  of  Mankind  at  every  Age  in  City  and 
Country  :  of  Great  Cities ,  and  the  Principal 
Caufes  of  Depopulation  in  the?n  >  exemplified 
by  London. 

T  H  E  births,  genealogies,  and  deaths  of 
Adam’s  defendants,  down  to  Noah,  and 
the  Patriarchs  are  recorded  in  Scripture : 
fome  chapters  of  Genefis  are  plain  regifters  of 
births  and  mortality.  The  Ifraelites  were 
at  diftant  intervals  muttered  and  numbe¬ 
red  by  Mofes  and  his  fucceflors  ,  and  in  a 
few  uncommon  pettilences  the  devaftation  is 
afeertained  in  the  Jewitti  hiftory.  The  de- 
feent  and  pedigree  of  Kings  and  other  great 
men,  have  alfo  been  kept  in  mod  nations 
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who  had  made  any  progrefs  in  civilization  ; 
but  general  annual  regifters  of  births,  difea- 
fes  and  deaths,  are  modern  eftablifhments,  and 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

On  the  continent  regifters  were  inftituted, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  before  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  England  :  bills  of  weddings,  chrift- 
enings  and  burials  were  kept  in  the  churches 
of  feveral  villages  and  country  parishes  in  this 
ifland,  fo  early  as  1538.  At  firft  they  feem, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  to  have 
been  deligned  to  prove  the  birth,  death  and 
defcent  of  private  perfons,  and  the  right  of 
inheritance  in  property  or  lands.  About 

1603,  bills  of  mortality  for  London  were  in¬ 
ftituted,  but  the  plague  was  the  only  diftemper 
then  taken  notice  of.  1629,  different  dif- 
eafes  and  cafualties  of  thofe  who  died,  together 
With  the  diftinftion  of  fexes  were  added  1728: 
and  not  fooner,  the  different  ages  of  the  dead 
were  ordered  to  be  fpecified  in  the  London  hills*. 
Upon  firft  eftablifhing  the  aiftin&ion  of  difea^ 
fes  and  cafualties  in  the  bills,  the  primary  in¬ 
tention  I  believe,  was  to  difcover  the  numbers 
deftroyed  by  the  plague,  and  to  detedt  con¬ 
cealed  murders.  At  Vienna  and  Berlin,  re¬ 
gifters  are  kept  fimilar  to  thofe  in  London  : 
Edinburgh,  Norwich,  Northampton,  and 
lome  other  towns  of  this  ifland,  have  alfo 
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copied  and  imitated  fuch  wife  and  ufeful  ex¬ 
amples. 

Publick  records  of  births  and  mortality  arc 
now  partly  become  the  rules  of  political  a- 
rithmetic  3  bat  unfortunately  for  Politicians 
and  Medical  men,  they  are  yet  too  incorrect 
and  imperfedt.  Regifters  of  difeafes  and 
deaths  fhould  be  entrufted  to  more  fkilful 
heads  than  to  a  couple  of  ignorant  old  women, 
called  in  their  diftridts,parifh  fearchers :  at  pre- 
fent  they  confider  the  “  ultimatum”  of  their 
c'ommiffion  and  duty,  is  merely  to  prevent  prL 
vate  funerals  and  concealed  murders.  The 
whole  bufinefs  in  London  is  conducted  in  the 
following  inaccurate  manner.  Upon  hearing 
the  bell  toll,  and  infpedting  the  books  kept  in 
the  different  churches,  the  fearchers  are  appri*- 
zed,  from  whence  notice  has  been  fent  of  a 
death,  in  order  that  a  grave  may  be  opened :  the 
two  matrons  then  fet  out  to  examine  that  no 
violence  has  been  committed  upon  the  dead,  of 
which  they  are  lworn  to  make  a  true  decla¬ 
ration,  and  afterwards  negligently  enquire 
from  the  relations  the  name  of  the  difeale, 
adding  the  age  and  fex.  Thefe  records,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chriftenings,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  fearchers  have  no  concern,  are  de~ 
pofited  with  the  refpedtive  clerks  of  each  pa- 
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rifh  church,  and  by  them  carried  once  every 
week  to  a  general  hall  in  the  city  :  on  the 
following  day  the  weekly  bill,  comprehending 
all  the  parifhes  fo  returned  is  made  out,  print¬ 
ed  and  publifhed. 

From  bills  placed  upon  a  better  footing, 
phylicians  and  ftatefmen  might  both  draw  am¬ 
ple  fources  of  information.  If,  as  Dr.  Price, 
and  as  Voltaire,  and  many  other  writers 
have  obferved  nearly  to  the  fame  effecft, 
every  feventh  year,  an  account  was  ta¬ 
ken  under  the  direction  of  government, 
through  every  town  and  parifli  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  conducted  upon  a  large  fcale,the  for¬ 
ces,  ftrength,  population,  increafe,decreafe,re- 
fources,  trade,  and  health  of  the  inhabitants 
might  be  known.  It  fhould  comprize  a  nume¬ 
rical  lift  of  every  rank  and  order ;  of  the  mar¬ 
ried,  unmarried,  widows,  widowers,  ages,  fexes, 
weddings,  chriftenings, &c.  In  the  medical co« 
lums  fhould  be  given,  the  ftate  of  the  weather 
and  feafons  in  that  year,  and  in  the  dreary 
columns  of  deaths,  the  fpecific  difeafes  which 
deftroyed  life,  annexed  to  each  difeafe,  fhould 
be  the  numbers  dying  at  different  ages  of  that 
malady.  Males  grown  up  to  maturity  who  die, 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed  either  as  married,  wi¬ 
de  wers,orbatchelorsj  and  females  either  as  mar¬ 
ried 
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ried>widows>or  virgins.  From  fuch  an  authen* 
tic  magazine  of  fadts  and  materials,  national 
health,  mortality,  the  difeafes  moft  fatal  to  a 
nation,  their  growth  or  declenfion,  the  ef- 
fedts  of  diet,  drinks,  of  medical  practice,  the 
ratio  of  population,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
political  and  medical  queftions  ftill  entan¬ 
gled  in  doubts  and  intricacy,  might  be  e- 
volved. 

A  plan  fo  general,  individual  induftry  a- 
lone  however  indefatigable,  cannot  accom- 
plifh  without  minifterial  power,  and  affift- 
ance  to  carry  it  into  execution  :  the  church, 
or  a  few  ufelefs  ftate  finecures,  might  without 
any  inconvenience  fpare  a  fufficient  revenue  to 
carry  it  into  effectual  pradlice.  In  London, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom,  no  intermiffion  ihould  take 
place  in  the  bills,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fepten- 
nial  periodical  regiflers :  numerous  parilhes, 
church -yards,  and’  diffenting  religious  fedts, 
hitherto  excluded,  fhould  be  comprehended 
in  the  annual  bills,  both  in  refpedt  to  births 
and  burials,  and  the  function  of  fearchers 
committed  to  medical  men  v/ith  moderate  fa- 
laries.  At  prefent  we  have,  even  in  London, 
but  partial  and  confufed  views  of  the  {laughter 
by  difeafes.  We  muft  too  frequently  dihruil 
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the  report  and  capacity  of  the  fearchers  in 
difcriminating  the  caufe  of  mortality. 

The  detached  obfervations  of  phyfictans 
confined  perhaps  to  a  fmall  town  or  parifh  ; 
a  little  detail  of  village  remarks,  afford  in 
many  inftances  a  foundation  too  flight  to  ere<S 
any  general  conclufions,  or  permanent  medi¬ 
cal  principles.  To  determine  upon  the  refpec- 
tive  mortality  by  various  difeafes,  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  effects  either  of  diet,  drink,  modern  lux¬ 
uries,  and  new  manners,  we  fhould  extend  our 
views  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
a  parifh,  or  even  of  a  province.  Phyfici- 
ans  have  made  and  publifhed  many  pofitive 
affertions,  branding  cyder  as  a  principal  caufe 
of  engendering  ftone  complaints  in  the  cyder 
counties,  but  upon  a  late  review,  which  I  fhall 
at  a  proper  opportunity  introduce,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  other  counties  of  England,  where 
this  liquor  is  not  drank,  ftone  difeafes  are  e- 
qually  numerous.  Some  phyficians  have  extol¬ 
led,  and  others  in  direct  oppofltion  to  them 
have  condemned  almoft  every  food,  drink  and 
delicacy,  that  a  man  puts  into  his  mouth  :  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  ale,  and  refined  fpices,  have  all 
in  their  turn  been  anathematized.  Very  few 
of  thefe  propofitions  are  founded  upon  a  broad 
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bafis  ;  they  do  not  embrace  fufficiently  large 
groups  and  daffies  of  mankind. 

Calculations  of  human  propagation,  ex¬ 
igence  and  mortality,  derived  from  a  prodigi^ 
ous  mafs  of  cibfervations  and  regifters  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Europe,  have  been,  publiffied:  by 
feveral  eminent  philofophers,  and  mathematic 
ciansf.  The  prpfpefts  of  life  and  death  are  now 
reduced  almoft  tp  a  Certain ty,and  calculated  for 
all  ages,  with  as  much  exadtnefs  and  probability 
by  the  annuitant  and  infurance  offices,  as  the 
chances  on  dice,  or  the  blanks  and  prizes  in  a 
lottery  wheel.  Graunt  about  1676,6^  wrote  a 
treatife  on  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  and 
was  followed  in  the  fame  century,  by  Petty 
and  Davenant.  This  I  apprehend  was  the 
epoch  of  a  new  fcience  in  politicks,  philofo- 
phy,  and  medicine.  Graunt  v  had  many  dif- 
ficulties  to  encounter  in  this  unprecedented 
attempt  $  and  from  a  fcantinefs  of  authentic 
vouchers,  and  materials  wanders  frequently 
into  random  gueffes.  The  prefent  century 
has  produced  a  number  of  excellent  treatifes 
upon  this  fubjedt.  The  mod  celebrated  are 
Dr.  Halley's,  De  Moivre’s  Tables,  Sufmilch’s 
calculations  :  Sympfon’s  felect  exercifes,  fome 
effaysin  the  philofophical  tranfactions, abridg¬ 
ed,  Short’s  obfervations  on  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality, 
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tality,  Dr.  Price’s  Effays,  Birch’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  London  bills  to  1759,  and  laft- 
ly,  to  the  original  fources,  the  bills  of  large 
capitals,  and  fmaller  towns. 

It  is  necelfary  to  premife,  that  the  tables 
of  mortality  in  different  countries*  and  col¬ 
lected  at  diflan t  periods  difagree  conliderably, 
and  of  courfe  the  calculations  drawn  from 
fuch  materials,  are  at  variance.  We  cannot 
.treat  the  fubjedt  with  that  accuracy  which  its 
extenfive  importance  requires ;  but  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  reafons  for  our  inability  would 
be  too  tedious,  and  even  voluminous.  For 
medical  purpofes  indeed  it  is  not  indifpenfibly 
neceffary  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  fame  ma¬ 
thematical  nicety,  with  the  infurance  offices 
for  lives  and  annuities.  In  the  fubfequent  dif* 
quifition  however  defective,  I  ffiould  not  omit 
to  acknowledge  obligations  to  Dr.  Price’s  ex-* 
cellent  treatife. 

Calculations  of  the  following  nature 
and  extent,  which  meafure  the  annual  ratio  of 
mortality,  in  every  period  of  town  and  coun¬ 
try  life,  enlarge  the  phyficians  ideas  refpedt- 
ing  difeafes  and  mortality ;  without  them 
prognoflics  mufl  be  very  imperfect.  In  the 
next  chapter,  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  a 
grofs  eflimate  of  the  proportional  havock  by 
different  difeafes ;  thefe  interefling  fadts  will 
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naturally  lead  to  a  variety  of  reflexions  upon, 
the  probable  means, of  diminifhing  mortality, 
upon,  rnedicine*  and  medical  practice ^  Phy- . 
fical  writers  have  in  general  negleded,  or  at 
moft,  barely  fkimmed  the  furface  of  thefe 
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fubjeXs :  the publick  . regifters  of  births, 
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difeafes  and  deaths,  are  fhamefully  overlooked 
by  all  the  great  modern  fyftematic  authors.. 
They  leave  us  equally  ignorant  of  thp  aXnal 
and  comparative  force  of  thofe  fiepds,  which 
haunt  and 'raVage  the  World.1  In  the  courfe 
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of  many  years  attendance  upon  medical  _lec- 
tures,  I  never  once  heard  the  bills  of  morta- 
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lity  mentioned .  ; 

Very  few  of  the  humatl  fpecics  die  of  old 
age,  cr  natural  decay ;  by  far  the  greateft  pro- 
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portion  are  prematurely  cut  off  by  difeafes.' 
In  London,/ arid' all  the  vaft  capitals  of  Eli- 
fope,  upon  an  average,  one  half  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  born,  die  under  three  years  of  age ;  at 
Vienna,  by  the  bills  half  die  under  two  years 
old  j  but  in  country  towns  and  in  villages, 
the  proportion  of  infant  mortality  greatly  de- 
creafes.  At  Manchefler,a  country  town  of  En¬ 
gland,  half  of  the  children  die  under  five  years  of 
Uge  i  at- Norwich,  half  die  under  fixj  and  at 
Northampton,  a  country  town,  fmalkr  than 

P  either 
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cither  of  the  two  former,  half  the  infants  born 
furvive  to  ten  years  of  age.  London  there¬ 
fore  will  have  loft  a  number  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpace  from  three  to  ten,  or  will 
have  fewer  at  that  ftage  than  Northamp¬ 
ton  by  about  ninety,  in  every  thoufand. 

Attend  next  to  the  fmall  proportion  of 
infant  mortality  in  country  diftridls.  By  Dr. 
Short’s  bills,  in  feveral  fmall  country  villages 
of  England,  the  major  part  born  live  to  25  : 
27  :  33  :  and  even  to  40.  In  many  country 
pariflies  and  open  diftri&s,  half  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  born,  live  to  mature  age,  to  40  and  46, 
and  to  beget  families  of  children  :  in  fome 
country  diftridls  of  Switzerland,  fimilar  ob- 
fervations  have  been  made  Here  is  an  afto- 
nilhing  difparity  between  the  duration  of 
town  and  country  life ;  but  particularly,  let 
it  be  engraved  upon  the  memory,  in  the  early 
ftages  of  infant  exiftence  :  life  then  is  ex¬ 
tremely  brittle  :  infants  in  cities  refemble 
tender,  delicate  plants,  excluded  from  frefli 
air,  or  fifti  confined  in  muddy  ftagnant  water ; 
they  perifti  before  acquiring  a  folidity  and 
feafoning  to  endure  the  adulterated  quality  of 
city  atmofphere. 
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What  will  be  the  annual  decreafe,  out  of 

any  given  number,  one  thoufand,  or  fif- 

•  , 

teen  hundred,  for  example:  from  birth  to 
a  hundred  years  old,  in  cities  and  country 
diftridts,  appears  diftindtly  in  the  ten  tables 
inferted  near  the  end  of  this  chapter* 

The  mortality  amongft  infants  in  the  firft 
year  after  birth,  is  greatefl  of  all,  and  con¬ 
tinues  during  feveral  fucceffive  years  to 

diminifh  ;  upon  reaching  the  third  year  in 
great  cities,  infants  are  fomewhat  feafoned, 
and  the  mortality  abates  :  there  is  not  after¬ 
wards  out  of  equal  capitals,  that  prodigious 
difproportion  of  deaths  between  city,  town 
and  country,  they  approach  gradually  nearer 
to  a  par.  From  five  to  twenty,  in  city,  town 
and  country  mortality  is  very  fntall  ;  from 
twenty  up  to  fixty  deaths  again  fwell.  After 
paffing  the  meridian,  and  in  the  evening  of 
life  the  feafoned  inhabitants  of  cities  feem 
rather  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  country 
in  health  and  longevity.  That  is  to  fay,  the 
numbers  alive  in  the  country,  at  fixty-five, 
feventy,  and  eighty  years  of  age,  are  greater 
proportionally  than  in  cities •;  but  the  latter 
clafs  arrived  at  thofe  years  in  London,  have 
furer  expectations  of  life.  In  both  the  few 
furvivors  at  ninety  years  of  age*  out  of  every 

P  2  thoufand 
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thoufand,  will  have  loft  almoft  all  their  fellow 
travellers  in  the  journey  long  before  reaching 
that  goal.  Since  the  days  of  Mofes,  human  ; 
exiftence  has  been  circumferibed.  Within  the 
fame  narrow  bounds.  In  the  London  bills  of 
mortality,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  that 
is,  from  1728  to  1758,  the  total  deaths;  a- 
mount  to  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand>  ' 
three  hundred  and  twenty- two;  and  of  all » 
this  number,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  only' 
reached  beyond,  a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  one 
of  whom  arrived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight. 

Wherever  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
any  kingdom,  city,  or  village  continues  the 
fame  without  increale  or  decreafe ;  It:  is  evi- 
dent  that  there  .the  annual  births  and  deafhs; 
will  be  equal,  and  the  fupply  proportioned  to 
the  wafte.  If  any  town  juft  fupports  itfelf 
by  procreation  only,  as  many  will  die  at  all 
ages  in  the  year,  as  are  born  in  that  year.  In 
all  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Augfburg,  Breflaw, 
Drefden,  Berlin,  Amfterdam,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  in  all  country  towns  of  confi- 
derable  fize,  the  total  burials  annually  exceed 
the  births  ;  but  in  country  pari  flies,  finall 
villages,  and  open  -diftridts  . of  country,  the 
■  ;<J  •*  annual 
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annual  births  exceed  the  burials:  from  the 
latter,  a  recruit  is  furnifhed  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  cities,  armies,  navies,  war,  extra¬ 
ordinary  epidemical  ficknefs,  colonization, 
and  other  rontingencies  ;  the  country  furplus 
prevents  depopulation.  It  is  calculated,  that 
in  London  within  the  laft  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  about  one  million  more  of  the 
human  fpecies  have  been  wafted  beyond  what 
were  raifed  by  its  own  original  growth  and 
procreation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  little 
fertile  ifland  of  Madeira,  according  to  Dr. 
Heberden,  the  inhabitants  double  themfelves 
within  eighty-four  years.  In  North  Ame* 
rica,  if  Dr.  Franklin’s  calculations  are  an- 
thentick,  the  inhabitants  in  a  few  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  have  doubled  them¬ 
felves  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  fifteen  years, 
and  in  fome  of  the  more  northern  provinces 
of  that  continent  in  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
five  years.  '  * 

Taking  the  whole  aggregate  number  of 
inhabitants  in  different  great  cities,  from  birth 
to  one  hundred  years  and  upwards,  they  are 
computed  to  die  in  the  following  annual  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  living.  In  London,  one 
of  20  ^  •  Rome  i — 23  :  Vienna  1  — 19  f: 
Berlin  1 — 26  :  Amfterdam  1 — 21  or  22  : 

Dublin 
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Dublin  i — 22.  This  is  Dr.  Prices  calcula¬ 
tion  •,  but  Sufmilch  and  Dr.  Halley,  make 
only  i — 24  to  29  to  die  annually  in  great  ci¬ 
ties.  In  Edinburgh  although  containing  not 
more  than  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  yet  the 
deaths  through  the  different  ftages  of  life,agree 
nearly  with  London:  ceteris  paribus  the  morta¬ 
lity  in  cities  will  bear  a  proportion  to  their  fize; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  crowded 
into  a  very  fmall  fpace,  many  families  dwell 
together  in  the  fame  houfe  ;  thefe,  with  fome 
other  inconveniences  and  uncleanlinefs,  render 
it  unwholefome  to  young  infants.  In  Nor¬ 
wich,  which  contains  about  thirty-fix 
thoufand  inhabitants,  the  annual  average  of 
deaths  is  1 — ^24  :  Northampton  1 — 26  : 
fmaller  Towns  1 — 30.  In  feveral  provinces 
and  country  villages  of  European  kingdoms, 
the  proportion  of  annual  deaths  to  the  living, 
is  eftimated  from  I — 32  and  33  to  45.  In 
the  ifland  of  Madeira,  to  1 — 50.  Within 
thofe  different  fhort  intervals  of  time,  will 
have  died  in  the  refpe&ive  cities  and  country 
places  alluded  to,  a  number  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  inhabitants.  One  out  of  thirty- 
two,  thirty-three,  and  up  to  thirty-five,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  near  the  decreafeof  a  fociety  at 

large 
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large  throughout  Europe,  comprehending  to¬ 
gether  cities,  towns,  and  country,  “  that  is, 
“  mankind  enjoy  amongft  them  from  about 

*(  32>  33  t0  35  years  of  exiftence.” 

The  Abbe  Reynal,  that  elegant  and  philan¬ 
thropic  French  hiftorian,  calculates  that  i-yth 
of  the  African  negroes  die  annually  in  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  which  he  afcribes  not  fo  much 
to  the  climate,  for  that  certainly  is  preferable 
to  Africa,  but  to  the  oppreffion  of  their  maf- 
ters.  He  computes,  that  out  of  nine  milli¬ 
ons  of  thofe  injured  men,  dragged  by  violence 
from  their  own  country  to  eternal  flavery  in 
America,  and  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  and 
compelled  like  horfes  or  mules  to  exhauft  their 
blood  and  fweat,  to  pamper  avaritious 
tyrants  in  idlenefs  and  luxury,  fcarce  one 
<million  and  a  half,  now  furvive.  This  ‘after 
hifhing  decreafe,  with  deference  to  that 
amiable  author,  I  believe  is  principally  to 
•  be  imputed  to  doubts  and  prejudices  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  planters,  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  profitable  to  import  grown-up  ne¬ 
groes,  than  to  propagate  the  breed  in  their 
different  plantations.  From  this  inhuman 
and  barbarous  policy,  fewer  wretches  now 
furvive  to  linger  in  mifery. 
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PaviDENCE  has  wifely  ordered,  that  through 
the  various  nations  of  the  world,  sit  lead  of 
Europe^-  more  males  fhould  be  born  than  fe¬ 
males,  on  account  of  the  wafte  by  Wars,  in¬ 
temperance, and  other  cafualties  to  Which  they 
are  expo  fed  ;  more  males  likewife  are  brought 
forth  ftill  born ;  and  throughout  all  the  pe* 
riods:of  infancy,  childhood,  puberty,  and  the 
marriage  ftate,  at  leaft  until  after;  middle 
age,  the  deaths  of  males  exceed  :thofe  of  fe¬ 
males..-  In  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  table^in  ^he  phi- 
lofophical  tranfadtiom,  of  the  ;difference  of 
fexes  born*  in  forty-fix  years  were  baptized 
rof  males  three  hundred  and  twenty-ninethou- 
fand,  feven  hundred  and  fortyrtwo,  of  fe¬ 
males  three  hundred  and  eight  tboufand,  fix 
hundred  and  forty- four. 

.  Considering  the  perils  of  childbearing, 
.  and  many  other  vexatious  difeafes  to  which 
.  the  female  fex  are  fubjedted  by  their  particular 
formation,  we  might  haftily  conclude,  that 
the  chances  of  living  longeft  was  in  favour 
of  the  hufband  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the 
fa£t.  Sufmilch  in  a  review  of  feveral  king¬ 
doms  and  principalities  of  Germany  found# 
that  three  married  men  died  to  two  mar¬ 
ried  women,  and  confequently  that  widows 
were  much  more  numerous  than  widowers  : 

five 
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Short  alfo  found  by  feveral  German 
regifters,  that  forty-fix  married  men  were 
buried  for  twenty-nine  married  women. 
Dr.  Price  eftimates  the  chance  in  favour  of 
the  Vvife,  as  three  to  two  $  and  upon  this 
calculation,  the  fociety  of  clergy  in  Scotland 
cftabliflied  funds  to  fupport  their  widows. 
From  a  return  of  the^clerical  widows  and  wi¬ 
dowers,  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  the  latter 
were  only  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to 
twenty,  which  ihews,  that  more  hulbands 
have  died.  Davenant  makes  the  widows  in 
England  Hill  more  numerous,  compared  to 
the  widowers.  At  marriage  it  is  true,  there 
is  generally  a  difproportion  of  years  j  the 
man  is  commonly  from  fix  to  twelve  years 
older  than  the  woman. 

Upon  afurvey  of  Edinburgh,  and  fome 
other  cities  it  appeared,  that  the  total  of  li¬ 
ving  females  were  more  numerous  than  the 
males,  as  four  to  three.  Davenant’s  calcula¬ 
tion  for  London,  makes  the  females  exceed, 
the  males,  as  thirteen  to  ten,  and  in  other 
cities  and  towns,  as  nine  to  eight.  At  Berlin 
and  Northampton,  by  accurate  accounts,  the 
females  alfo  confiitute  the  majority. 

At  Berlin,  calculators  remarked,  that 
more  married  women  were  alive  at  great  ages, 

than 
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than  thofe  who  continued  fingle.  I  obferve 
in  a  late  hiftory  of  Iceland,  by  Van  Troil  of 
Sweden,  that  in  this  ifland  too,  the  wo¬ 
men  are  faid  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than 
the  men,  and  thofe  efpecially  who  have 
had  many  children.  Philofophers  fuggefl: 
with  good  reafon,  that  following  the  falutary 
dilates  of  nature,  and  uniting  in  matrimony, 
contributes  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
female  fex. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  number  alive  in 
any  kingdom  under  fixteen  years  of  age,  con- 

ftitute  about  one  third  of  all  living  above  that 
ftandard.  Dr.  Price  fuppofes  nearly  an  equal 
proportion  living,  under  fixteen,  and  above 
that  age,  but  that  the  latter  are  the  moll 
numerous  :  other  calculators,  as  Davenant, 
fix  the  mean  about  twenty  :  I  fhould  ima¬ 
gine,  that  in  great  cities  where  there  are 
comparatively  fewer  breeders,  and  children 
than  in  open  country  diftridts,  Dr.  Halley's  or 
Davenant’s  calculation  is  more  exadt. 

Davenant  lays,  if  the  inhabitants  in  this 
part  of  our  ifland  called  England,  are  fuppo- 
fed  at  five  million,  five  hundred  thoufand,  the 
total  yearly  births  at  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thoufand,  the  fundry  ages  of  all  thofe  inha¬ 
bitants  will  be  as  follows :  under  one  year  old 
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arc  living  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  : 
under  five  years  old,  eight  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand :  under  ten  years  old,  one  mil¬ 
lion,  five  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  :  un¬ 
der  fixteen  years  old,  two  millions,  two  hun- ■ 
dred  and  forty  thoufand :  this  is  not  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants.  Above  fixteen  years 
old  are  three  millions,  two  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  :  of  which  laft  number  he 
reckons  fix  hundred  thoufand  to  have  pafled 
fixty  years  of  age.  It  is  eafy  to  extend  this 
calculation  to  nine  million  of  inhabitants. 
On  this  large  fcale,  if  the  aggregate  annual 
deaths  are  not  fomewhat  inferior  to  the  births, 
it  is  plain  the  kingdom  would  depopulate ;  an 
adequate  fupply  of  foreign  emigrants  could 
alone  prevent  that  event. 

Susmilch  collected  with  great  care  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  materials  in  feveral  kingdoms  of  the 
continent,  to  enable  him  to  determine  with 
probability,  the  proportion  between  the  inha¬ 
bitants  refiding  in  town  and  country.  If  the 
refill t  of  his  enquiries  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  general  rule  for  other  European  nations, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  exceed  thofe 

in  cities  and  towns,  as  3  f  to  1. 

GREAT-Britain  and  Ireland  contain  about 
nine  millions  of  inhabitants  at  all  ages.  Half 

Q_2  of 
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of  thofc  are  females,  at  leaft  we  fhall  fet  them 
down  as  fuch  to  avoid  fractions  ;  remain  then 

t 

four  millions  and  a  half  of  males,  young  and 
old:  of  this  laft  lot,  one  half  are  under  fix- 
teen,  or  at  moft  twenty  years  of  age;  thofe 
on  the  other  fide  amounting  to  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  may  be  called  fighting  men  ;  but 

out  of  them  muft  be  deducted  for  aged,  in* 
firm,  difeafed,  and  cripples,  for  a  diverfity  of 
trades  arts,  and  manufactories;  for  agriculture, 
merchandize,  and  commerce  ;  for  literary 
profeflions,  fuch  as  divines,  phyficians,  fur- 
geons,  medicafters,  and  lawyers  ;  for  idle  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  men  of  independent  fortune  : 
how  many  able  fighting  men  in  the  vigour  of 
life  after  all  deductions,  could  fuch  a  nation 
fupport  in  her  armies  and  navies  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time,  without  greatly  injuring  trade, 
and  depopulating  the  two  kingdoms.  Soldi¬ 
ers  and  failors  do  not  contribute  to  the  general 
procreative  flock  in  any  degree,  equal  to 

hufband  men  and  mechanics.  Graunt  and 
Davenant  have  fome  curious  fchemes  and  cal¬ 
culations  of  this  nature ;  they  are  chiefly  of 
a  political  tendency,  though  not  altogether  fo¬ 
reign  to  medical  enquiries.  :  .  :: 

I  have  prefented  in  two  fhort  tables,'  the 
proportion  of  mortality  throughout  every  age 

in 
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in  London*  At  birth,  the  London  infant  hag 
but  an  equal  chance  of  living  t&  three  yeafg 
old  ;  but  in  the  country;  half  arrive  at  full 
grown  maturity  :  aftei:  reaching  five  years  of 
age,  life  is  much  more  fare  in  London,  and 

i  r  *  • 

the  chances  of  furviving  a  <  great  number  of 
years  prodigioufly  increafed  in  the  child's 
favour ;  it  has  then  efcaped  the  wide  chafiri 
which  fwalknved  up  fo  many  of  its  felloW 
travellers.  From  both  thoffc  tables  it  is  ma- 
fiifeft,  that  more  die  in  London  under  two 
years  old,  than  from  two  to  upwards  of  forty  ; 
and  more  under  five  years  old,  than  from  five  to 
between  fifty  and  fixty:  yet  under  five,  there  are 
but  an  inconfiderable  number  alive,  compared* 
to  thofe  above  that  age  ;  the  deaths  are  greatly 
difproportioned  to  the  living  numbers  or  ca¬ 
pitals.  From  eight  to  fixteen  years  of  age,  i 
out  of  70  £  of  the  Chrift  School  Boys  are 
faid  to  die  annually ;  Davenant  ftates  the  de- 
creafe  in  thofe  years  at  1  per  cent.  From 
twenty  to  thirty,  the  bills  fwell  in  London, 
and  in  all  other  large  cities  ;  more  die  in  that 
interval  than  in  the  fifteen  preceeding  years, 
from  five  to  twenty.  After  t  wenty,by  the  Breflaw 
tables,  3  per  cent  die  annually  :  De  Moivre 
eftimates  only  2  per  cent  decreafe  even  at  thir¬ 
ty-fix 
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years  of  age/  One  principal  realbn  of  the 
great  fwell  in  the  London  bills  from  twenty 
to  forty  is,  that  within  this  interval  of  life, 
the  majority  of  new  fettlers  or  recruits  ar¬ 
rive,  and  confequently  raife  the  deaths  from 
twenty  to  forty/  confiderably  beyond  their 
due  proportion.  The  fame  caufe  operates 
more  or  lefs,  in  all  towns,  where  there  is  an 
excefs  of  burials  above  the  births. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  in  every  in- 
ftance  there  will  be  annually  a  regular  arith¬ 
metical  diminution  in  the  exaft  proportion, 
adjufted  by  calculators,  for  city,  town  and 
country  mortality  :  fome  years,  fewer  may 
happen  to  die,  arid  in  other  years  a  greater 
number. 
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Dr.  Short’s  Table,  from  January  ift. 
1728  to  1743*  a  period  of  fifteen  years  died  by 
the  London  bills  at  all  ages,  taken  at  a  medi- 
um  in  the  following  proportions. 


.  v  f  died  under 
Years  U  yeaIS  old 

Numbers  9910 

Yeirs  30  to  40, 
Numbers  2471 


from  2  to  5, 
2411 
40  to  50, 
2SIO 


5  to  to, 

980  i 

50  to  60, 
2231 


10  to  20, 

8Si 

60  to  70, 
1675 


80  to  90, 

634 


90  to  100, 
II? 


20  t0  30, 

2060, 

70  to  80, 

r.-\  "  J* 

1200 

ft  ;  k- 

...  I  >  s  M  *  •  ‘d 


;  i 


Total  annual  medium  of .  deaths  in  this  pe 

riod,  27058. 


A  Table*  of  thirty  years,  taken  from 
the  London  bills,  beginning  with  1728,  and 
ending  with  175 7,  (hewing  the  /^/number 
of  deaths  and  decreafe  in  this  period  at  every 
age. 

2-0  to 

584:4 

70  to  So, 
3367* 


Years  X  c*l"e^  un^er 
l  2  years  old 

from  2  to  5, 

|  5  to  10, 

1 

10  to  20, 

Numbers  272903 

64745 

1  259« 

2289I 

Years  30  to  40, 

40  to  50, 

50  to  60, 

60  to  70, 

Numbers  71502 

73258 

59872 

47269 

80  to  90, 
16948 


90  to  100, 
496 


100  to  138, 
242 


Total  deaths  in  this  period  at  all  ages,  750322, 

1  AM 


[  120  J 

I  AM  uncertain  whether  all  the  cafualties 

f  +  -  f *  * 

are  added  to  the  burials  in  the  foregoing  table, 
which  is  taken  fr6m  Birch's  collection.  J 


T- 


i — - - — 


— — * — - 


t  - 


,  A  Table  of  Dr.  Price's,  From  the  bills  of 
One  parifh,  in  the  fmall  country  town  of 
Northampton,  beginning  with  173  5,  and 
ending  with  1770  $  a  fpaceof  thirty-fix  years. 
In  this  interval  were  chriflened  3242,  buried 

369°- 

20  to  30, 
297 


Years  fdiai  und" 
£  2  years  old 


Nombers  1206 

Year*  30  to  41 
lumbers  257 


- 

froin  2  to  5, 

•  * 

►  •  r  «  <> 

S  to  10, 

rb  to  20, 

e 

276 

15s 

*55 

j  40  to^oj 

“JO  to  60, 

60  to  70,  1 

1  ?97 

300 

J 

29i  1 

•4 

285 


to  to  90,  f  90  to  100, ? 


*5  5 


I 


*4 


^  Total  3690* 


The  following  ten  Tables  are  feledled  from 
feveral  authors,  but  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Price's  works,  intermixed  with  amafs  of  other 
calculations,  chiefly  relative  to  annuities  and 
pecuniary  tranfadtions  :  their  medical  utility 
in  illuftrating  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  cities, 
towns  and  country,  will  be  evident  at  firfl: 
view. 
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Shewing  the  Probability  of  the  Duration  of  Life 
in  London,  deduced  by  Mr.  Simpfon  from  ob- 
fervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  London 
,  for  i o  years,  from  1728  to  1737. 


i  .  , '  ' 

J _ _ _ U _ £ _ -  i  -  >  j 


Ages 

Perfons 

living. 

Deer, 
of  Lift 

|  Ages 

..  -i. 

Perlons 

living. 

Deer, 
of  Life 

Ages 

Petrous 

living. 

Deer, 
of  Life 

O 

1000 

320 

l? 

321 

6 

54 

l35 

6 

I 

680 

I;33 

28 

3i5 

7 

55 

129 

.6 

2 

547 

51 

*29 

308 

7 

56 

123 

6 

3 

496 

27 

3° 

301 

7 

57 

117 

5 

4 

469 

17 

3l 

294 

7 

58 

112 

5 

5 

452 

12 

32 

287 

7 

59 

1 07 

5 

6 

440 

10 

33 

280 

7 

60 

102 

5 

7 

43° 

8 

34 

273 

7 

61 

97 

5 

8 

422 

i  7 

35 

2 66 

7 

62 

92 

.  5 

9 

415 

5 

36 

259 

1  7 

6  3 

87 

.  5 

10 

4fG 

1 5 

37 

252 

7 

64 

82 

;  5 

it 

405 

5 

j« 

245 

8 

05 

77 

5 

12 

400 

5 

39 

237 

8 

00 

72 

5 

l3 

395 

5 

40 

229 

:  7 

67 

67 

5 

>4 

39° 

5 

41 

222 

8 

68 

62 

.  4 

15 

385 

5 

42 

214 

8 

69 

s8 

4 

1 6 

380 

5 

43 

206 

•  7 

70 

54 

4 

17 

375 

5 

44 

1 99 

-  7 

71 

5o 

4 

18 

379 

5 

45 

192 

7 

72 

46 

4 

J9 

365 

5 

46 

185 

7 

73 

42 

3 

20 

360 

5 

47 

178 

7 

74 

39 

3 

21 

355 

5 

48 

*7* 

6 

75 

36 

3 

i22 

350 

5 

49 

165 

6 

76 

33 

3 

23 

345 

6 

5° 

159 

6 

77 

3° 

3 

124 

339 

6 

5l 

*53 

6 

78 

27 

2  • 

25 

333 

6 

52 

<47 

6 

79 

25 

26 

327 

6 

53 

1*41 

6 

R 
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Shewing  the  true  Probabilities  of  Life  in  Lokdoh 
for  all  Ages.  Formed  from  the  Bills  for  10 
years,  from  1759  to  1 768.  By  Dr.  Price. 


Agei. 

?erfons 

living. 

Deer. 

if  Life. 

Ages. 

’erfons 
living.  < 

Deer.  I 
if  Life. 

Ages. 

Perfons  Deer, 
living,  of  Life 

O 

1518 

4b  6 

31 

4O4 

9 

62 

132 

7 

I 

IO32 

200 

32 

395 

9 

63 

125 

7 

2 

832 

85 

33 

386 

9 

64 

I  18 

7 

3 

74-7 

59 

34 

377 

9 

65 

III 

7 

4 

688 

35 

368 

9 

66 

104 

7 

5 

646 

*3 

36 

359 

9 

67 

97 

7 

6 

623 

20 

37 

350 

9 

68 

90 

7 

7 

603 

14 

33 

341 

9 

69 

«3 

7 

8 

589 

12 

39 

332 

IO 

70 

70 

6 

9 

577 

IO 

40 

322 

IO 

7* 

7° 

6 

10 

567 

9 

41 

312 

IO 

72 

64 

6 

11 

5  5*> 

9 

42 

302 

IO 

73 

58 

5 

12 

549 

8 

43 

292 

10 

74 

53 

5 

*3 

541 

7 

44 

282 

IO 

75 

48 

5 

14 

534 

6 

45 

272 

IO 

76 

43 

5 

*5 

528 

6 

46 

262 

10 

77 

38 

!  5 

16 

522 

7 

47 

252 

IO 

73. 

33 

4 

»7 

515 

7 

48 

242 

9 

79 

29 

4 

18 

508 

7 

49 

2 33 

9 

80 

25 

3 

19 

501 

7 

5° 

224 

9 

81 

22 

3 

20 

494 

7 

51 

2*5 

9 

82 

19 

3 

21 

487 

8 

52 

206 

8 

83 

16 

*  3  - 

*22 

479 

8 

53 

I98 

8 

84 

i3 

2 

23 

47* 

8 

54 

190 

7 

35 

ii 

2 

24 

463 

8 

55 

I&3 

7 

86 

9 

2 

25 

455 

8 

56 

I76 

7 

37 

7 

2 

26 

447 

8 

57 

I69 

7 

88 

5 

1 

27 

439 

8 

53 

l62 

■7 

89 

4 

1 

28 

431 

9 

59 

*55 

8 

90 

3 

1 

29 

422 

9 

60 

*47 

8 

30 

4*3 

9 

61 

139 

7 

■1 

The  reader  may  find  in  Dr.  Price’s  works  a  feparate  elfay  on  the 
proper  method  of  conftrutting  tables  for  determining  the  rate  of 
mortality. 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at  Vienna, 
formed  from  the  Bills  for  eight  Years,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Susmilch,  in  his  Gottlicbe  Ordnung. 


[  m  3 

W  <* 

■  .  ^  * 

Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at  Berlin,  formed 
from  the*  Bills  from  4  Years j  from  1752  to  1755, 
given  by  Mr.  Susmilch,  *  in  his  Gottli.de  Ordnung, 


Age. 

Living 

Deers, 

Age. 

Living 

Deers. 

Age. 

Living! 

Deer. 

0 

1427 

524 

33 

361 

7 

65 

1 1  2 

6 

I 

9°3 

J51 

34 

354 

7 

66 

1 06 

7 

2 

752 

61 

67 

99 

7 

3 

691 

:  73 

35 

347 

8 

68 

92 

J  6 

4 

618 

45 

36 

339 

9 

69 

86 

6 

— — 

37 

33° 

10 

■ - 

- — r-r* 

■7  ■ 

5 

573 

21 

38 

320 

10 

70 

80 

-  6 

6 

552 

»5 

39 

31° 

10 

7* 

74 

6 

7 

536 

13 

72 

68 

6 

8 

523 

9 

40 

300 

10 

73 

£2 

S 

9 

5*4 

7 

41 

29O 

9 

74 

57 

s 

— 

42 

281 

8 

10 

5  °7 

5 

43 

274 

7 

75 

5Z 

5 

11 

502 

4 

44 

255 

7 

76 

47 

5 

12 

498 

4 

77 

42 

5 

?3 

494 

4 

45 

259 

7 

78 

37 

5 

*4 

490 

4  • 

46 

252 

7 

79 

3  2 

4 

47 

245 

7 

— 

!5 

-486 

4 

48 

238 

7 

80 

28 

4 

16 

482 

5 

49 

231 

7 

Si 

24 

3 

17 

477 

5 

82 

21 

2 

18 

472 

5 

5o 

224 

7 

83 

19 

2 

19 

467 

6 

5i 

217 

7 

84 

<7 

2 

52 

210 

7 

20 

461 

6 

53 

203 

8 

85 

15 

2 

2 1 

455 

6 

54 

*95 

8 

86 

13 

2 

22 

4-49 

6 

87 

11 

2 

23 

443 

7 

55 

187 

8 

88 

9 

2 

24 

436 

8 

56 

179 

8 

89 

7 

1 

57 

171 

8 

25 

428 

9 

58 

i63 

9 

90 

6 

t 

26 

421 

9 

59 

J54 

9 

9* 

4 

1 

27 

412 

9 

•—  ■■ 

92 

5 

1 

28 

.403 

9 

60 

145 

8 

93 

3 

1 

29 

394 

9 

61 

J37 

7 

94 

2 

1 

— — 

62 

130 

6 

3° 

385 

9 

63 

124 

6 

- 

3i 

376 

8 

64 

1 1 8 

6 

3  2 

368 

7 

*  This  writer  has  alfo  given  the  bills  of  the  parifti  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Beilin,  tor  2 4.  years  5  and  a  Table  formed  from  them,  agrees 
nearly  with  this. 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  the  Duration  of 
Life,  as  deduced  by  Dr.  Halley  from  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  Breslaw. 


Ages. 

o 

Living. 

ood 

■Peer. 

00 

Ages. 

Per  tons 
living. 

Peer, 
of  Life. 

Ages' 

Peaons 

living. 

Peer.  1 
of  Life.) 

I 

lOOO 

*45 

31 

523 

8 

t>I 

232 

IO 

<  2 

855 

57 

32 

5*5 

8 

62 

222 

IO 

3 

798 

3s-: 

33 

507 

8 

63 

212 

IO 

4 

760 

28 

3  4 

499 

9 

64 

102 

IO 

5 

732 

22 

35 

490 

9 

65 

192 

10 

6 

710 

18 

36 

481 

9 

66 

1  &2 

10 

7 

692 

1 2 

37 

472 

9 

67 

72 

10 

8 

680 

10 

38 

463 

9 

158 

162 

10 

9 

670 

9 

39 

454 

9 

69 

152 

10 

iO 

66i 

8 

40 

445 

9 

7° 

142 

XI 

1 1 

653 

7 

4i 

436 

9 

71 

*3* 

II 

12 

646 

6 

42 

427 

10 

72 

120 

1 1 

l3 

640 

6 

43 

4'7 

10 

73 

IQ9 

1 1 

14 

634 

6 

44 

407 

10 

74 

q3 

IO 

15 

628 

6 

45 

397 

to 

75 

88 

IO 

16 

622 

6 

46 

3g7 

10 

76 

78 

IO 

>7 

616 

6 

47 

377 

10 

77 

68 

IO 

1 8 

610 

6 

48 

367 

10 

78 

5s 

9 

*9 

604 

6 

|49 

357 

1 1 

79 

49 

8 

20 

59 8 

6 

50 

346 

n 

80 

4* 

7 

21 

592 

6 

5* 

335 

1 1 

81 

34 

6 

22 

586 

7 

52 

324 

1 1 

82 

28 

5 

23 

579 

6 

53 

3*3 

1 1 

83 

84 

23 

4 

24 

573 

6 

54 

302 

10 

19 

4 

25 

567 

7 

55 

292 

10 

85 

*5 

4 

26 

56° 

7 

56 

282 

10 

86 

I  1 

3 

27 

553 

7 

57 

272 

10 

87 

8 

3 

28 

540, 

7 

58 

262 

10 

88 

5 

2 

29 

539 

8 

59 

252 

10 

89 

3 

2 

30 

53* 

8 

60 

242 

10 

[90 

i 

1 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at 

Norwich#  By  Dr,  Price. 


A  tTf» 

tsth 

t)ecr.  , 

Pert. 

Deer. 

A  am 

t*erf. 

Deer. 

living. 

ofLif. 

living. 

of  lif. 

Age, 

living. 

of  lif. 

0 

M85 

32O 

32 

392 

6 

63 

*74 

9 

i 

865 

160 

33 

386 

6 

64 

*65 

9 

2 

705 

6q 

34 

380 

6 

65 

156 

9 

3 

645 

32 

3i 

374 

6 

66 

*47 

9 

4 

613 

23 

36 

368 

6 

67 

138 

9 

5 

590 

20 

37 

362 

6 

68 

129 

9 

6 

570 

16 

38 

356 

6 

69 

120 

9 

7 

554 

13 

39 

350 

7 

70 

HI 

9 

8 

54i 

11 

40 

343 

6 

7* 

102 

8 

9  ' 

53° 

9 

4* 

337 

6 

72 

94 

8 

IO 

521 

7  ’ 

42 

33* 

6 

73 

86 

8 

ii 

514 

6 

43 

325 

7 

74 

78 

8 

12 

508 

6 

44 

318 

7 

75 

70 

8 

13 

502 

5 

45 

3** 

7 

76 

62 

7 

14 

497 

5 

46 

3°4 

7 

77 

55 

7 

!S 

492 

5 

47 

297 

7 

78 

48 

6 

16 

4«7 

5 

48 

290  - 

7 

79 

42 

5 

i7 

482 

5 

49 

283 

7 

80 

37 

5 

18 

477 

5 

50 

276 

7 

81 

32 

4 

19 

472 

5 

5* 

269 

7 

82 

28 

4 

20 

467 

.  6 

52 

262 

7 

83 

24 

4 

21 

461 

f 

53 

JS5 

8 

84 

20 

3 

22 

455 

6  ! 

54 

,247 

8 

85 

*7 

3 

23 

449 

6  1 

^  1 

55 

239 

8 

8b 

*4 

3 

,24 

443 

6 

5^ 

23*  , 

8 

87 

11 

2 

25 

437 

6 

57 

223 

8 

88 

9 

2  i 

26 

43* 

7 

58  * 

2*5 

8 

89 

7 

2 

27 

424 

7 

9 

207 

8 

90 

5 

2 

28 

4*7 

7 

60 

199 

8 

9* 

3 

2 

29 

410 

6  ' 

61 

*9* 

8 

92 

1 

■  1 

30 

404 

6 

62 

183 

9 

93 

1 

1 

3* 

398 

6 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  at  North¬ 
ampton.  By  Dr.  Price. 


Agei. 

Perfons 

living. 

Deer. 
of  Life. 

Age*. 

Perfons 

living. 

Deer, 
of  Life* 

Ages. 

Perfons 

living., 

Deer, 
of  Life. 

o 

1149 

3°° 

31 

428 

7 

62 

*87 

8 

I 

84c 

127 

32 

421 

7 

63 

179 

8 

2 

722 

5? 

33 

414 

7 

64 

171 

8 

3 

672 

2^ 

34 

407 

7 

65 

163 

8 

4 

646 

21 

35 

400 

7 

66 

l55 

8 

5 

625 

f6 

36 

393 

7 

67 

•47 

8 

6 

609 

i3 

37 

386 

7 

68 

*39 

8 

7 

596 

IO 

38 

379 

7 

69 

*3‘ 

8 

8 

586 

9 

39 

372 

7 

7° 

123 

8 

9 

577 

7 

4o 

365 

8 

71 

115 

8 

iO 

57° 

6 

41 

357 

8 

72 

107 

8 

II 

564 

6 

42 

349 

8 

73 

99 

8 

12 

558 

5 

43 

34i 

8 

74 

91 

8 

*3 

553 

5 

44 

333 

8 

75 

83 

8 

J4 

548 

5 

45 

325 

8 

76 

75 

8 

15 

543 

5 

46 

3*7 

8 

77 

67 

7 

i6 

538 

5 

47 

3°9 

8 

78 

60 

7 

17 

533 

5 

48 

301 

8 

79 

53 

:7 

18 

528 

6 

49 

293 

9 

80 

46 

7 

*9  - 

522 

7 1 

5° 

284 

1-  9 

81 

39 

7 

20 

5*5 

8 

5* 

275 

8 

82 

32 

6 

21 

5°7 

8 

i,_ 

5*: 

267 

8 

83 

26 

5 

22 

499 

8 

53 

259 

8 

84 

21 

4 

23 

491 

8‘ 

54 

251 

8 

85 

*7 

4 

24 

4^3 

8 

55 

243 

8 

86 

*3 

3 

25 

475 

8 

5^ 

235 

8 

87 

10 

3 

26 

467 

8 

57 

22  7 

8 

88 

8 

2 

27 

459 

8 

5« 

219 

8 

8  9 

6 

2 

28 

45i 

8 

59  * 

2  1 1 

8 

90 

4 

2 

*9 

443 

8 

60 

203 

8 

91 

2 

1 

435 

7 

61 

195 

8 

.2i_ 

t 

1 

Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in.  the  DHtn£f  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  from  the  Regiflers  of  43 
Parishes,  given  by  Mr,  Murety  in  the  Firfl  Part  of 
the  BerN  Memoirs  for  the  Year  1766, 


Age. 

Living 

Deer.  | 

Age. 

Living 

Deer. 

V  f 

Age. 

Living 

Deer. 

o 

IOOO 

189 

• 

3* 

ssS 

„  5' 

6z. 

286 

12 

I 

8il 

46 

3$ 

553 

5 

63 

t  274 

12 

2 

765 

3<> 

33 

548 

4" 

64 

262 

I  2 

,  3 

735 

20 

.  34 

544 

••  s| 

- 4 

4- 

•-i-i  ' 

4 

7*5 

H 

- - 

r5 

2*50 

14! 

35 

539 

6 

66 

236 

16 

5 

701 

*3 

3^> 

533 

6 

67 

2:20 

18 

6 

688 

1 1 

|  37 

527 

7' 

68 

202 

18 

7 

677 

JO 

.  38 

520 

7 

69' 

184 

-fr 

•16 

8 

667 

8 

39 

5*3 

7 

9 

659 

6 

506 

168 

!5 

653 

4° 

6 

71 

>55 

13 

10 

5 

1  41 

50c 

6 

7  2 

140 

1 1 

1 1 

648 

5 

42 

494 

6 

73 

1:20 

10 

12 

643 

4 

43 

488 

6 

74 

149 

iO 

13 

639 

4 

44 

482 

6 

!  «4 

635 

4 

476 

75 

ibo 

II 

- 

621 

45 

7' 

76 

98 

* 

13 

*S 

5 

46 

469 

8 

77 

85 

14 

16 

626 

4 

47 

461 

10 

78;. 

71 

T, 

*3 

00 

022 

6l8 

4 
i  4 

48 

49 

45 1 
441 

10 

10 

79o 

58 

12 

19 

614 

'  4 

80 

46 

1  0 

V 

• 

5  6lO 

1  *  1 

50 

43i 

9 

81 

36 

7 

20 

4 

SI 

422 

8 

82 

29 

24 

5 

21 

606 

4 

S2 

414 

8 

83 

S,  y 

4 

22 

602 

:  5. 

53 

406 

9 

84.^ 

20 

3 

23 

557 

$ 

54 

397 

9 

24 

592 

5* 

— 

8> 

l7 

3 

587 

55 

388 

1 1 

86 

*4 

3 

25 

5 

56 

377 

13 

87 

11 

2 

26 

582 

5 

57 

3^4 

1 6 

88 

9 

2 

27 

577 

5 

58 

348 

17 

89 

7 

1 

28 

57^ 

5 

59 

33i 

17 

. 

29 

567 

4 

60 

90 

5 

1 

3U 

1 5 

3° 

L. 

6 1 

1 299l 

*3 

.•  ■  . 

, 

_ [ 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in  a  Country 
Parifh  in  Brandenburg,  formed  from  the  Bills 
for  50  Years,  from  1710  to  1759,  as  given  by 
Mr.  busMiLCH,  in  his  Gottlicche  Ordnung. 


Age.. 

Living. 

Deer. 

[Age. 

Living, 

Deer 

I  Age. 

Living. 

Deer, 

P  < 

IOOO 

225 

3* 

482 

5 

62 

260 

12 

I  ( 

775 

57 

3  2 

477 

5 

63 

248 

12 

? 

7 18 

3> 

33 

472 

5  : 

64 

236 

12 

3 

687 

23 

34 

46? 

5 

65 

224 

i 

II 

Jr_ 

664 

22 

35  * 

462 

6  - 

66 

2  I  2 

I  I 

5 

642 

2Q 

36  * 

456 

6 

67 

202 

12 

6 

622 

*5 

37 

4£0 

6  - 

68 

190 

12  '• 

7 

607 

12 

38 

444 

6 

69 

I78 

12 

8 

595 

10 

39 

438 

6 

70 

1 66 

1  2 

9 

585 

8 

40 

432 

$  ■ 

71  - 

*53 

*5 

10 

577 

7 

41 . 

427 

5  > 

72 

*38 

16 

1 1 

570 

6 

42 

422 

5 

73 

122 

*5 

12 

564 

5 

43  ' 

4*7 

5 

74 

IO7 

*4 

x3 

559 

5 . 

44 

412 

6 

75 

93 

*3 

*4 

554 

5 

45 

407 

6 

76 

80 

12 

<5 

549 

5 

46 

400 

6 

77 

68 

9 

544 

5  ; 

47 ; 

394 

6 

78 

59 

8 

‘7 

539 

4 

48  ■; 

388 

7 

79 

5* 

7 

18 

535 

4 

49 

3.81 

7 

bo  * 

44 

6 

12. 

53* 

5° 

374 

7 

81 

38 

6 

20  c 

52ai 

5 

5* 

$7 

8 

82 

1  *• 

32 

6 

21  < 

522 

5 

52 

35« 

8 

83 

25 

6 

22 

51/ 

5 

53 

351 

8 

84 

2 1 

5 

23 

512 

5 

54 

343 

9 

8  5 

*5 

4 

24' 

59.7 

5 

55 

334 

io 

86 

1 1 

3 

25 

502 

4 

5  b 

324 

10 

87 

8 

2  . 

26 

49® 

3 

57  i 

3*4 

10 

88  ? 

6 

2 

27 

495 

3 

58 

3°4 

1 1 

89 

4 

1 

28 

492 

3 

59 

293 

1 1 

90  ‘ 

3 

4 

29 

489 

3 

60 

2  8.2 

1 1 

91 

2 

I 

30 

486 

4 

6c 

271 

11 

92 

1 

I 
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Shewing  the  Probabilities  of  Life  in  the  Parifh 
of  Holy -Cross,  near  Shrewsbury,  formed 
from  a  Regifter  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorfuch , 
for  20  years,  from  1750  to  1770. 


Age.  Living 


O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 
*4 

1—  11 » 

15 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

rnrnmmam  tm 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
>0 


1000 

882 

762 

7*7 

682 


*>59 

636 

618 

604 

595 


Deer.  Age.  Living]  Deer. 


599 

5^5 

581 

577 

573 


569 

56S 

560 

555 

550 


545 

539 

532 

525 

518 


5<2 

5°6 

501 

496 

491 


78 

60 

45 

35 

23 


23 

18 

14 

9 

6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

5 
5 
5 
5 


7 

7 

7 

b 


6 

5 

5 

5 

5 


486' 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

*2 

4-3 

4-4 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


481 

476 

471 

466 


46O 

454 

447 

440 

433 


426 

418 

410 

401 

393 


386 

379 

372 

3b5 

359 


353 

347 

340 

333 
326 


3i8 

310 

301 

292 

283 


273 

263 


5 

5 

5 

6 


6 

7 

7 

7 

7 


8 

8 

9 

8 


/ 

6 

6 


6 

7 

7 

7 

8 


8 

9 

9 

9 

10 


10 

10 


Age.  Living  Deer. 


62 

63 

64 

65’ 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85* 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 


253 

243 

233 


223 

213 

203 

i93 

182 


171 

161 

15* 

142 

134 


126 

119 

112 

105 

98 


90 

81 

71 

61 


41 

32 

24 

17 

11 


7 

5 

4 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

11 
II 


10 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 


9 

10 

10 

10 

10 


9 

8 

7 

6 


2 

1 

1 
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GREAT  CITIES. 


GREAT  cities,  if  we  exclude  Rome  and 
Conftantinople,  are  of  modern  date  in 
many  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  the  ninth 
century,  a  few  had  been  built  in  Germany  ; 
but  in  England  corporations,  and  confiderahle 
towns,  are  pofterior  to  the  Norman  conqueft. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  fecond, 
London  contained  only  forty  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants.  Cities,  afiociated  communities,  and 
towns,  during  the  religious  fever  of  Crufa- 
ding,  and  after  the  termination  of  this  epide¬ 
mical  diftemper,  were  Afylums  from  Arifto- 
cratic  tyranny  ;  they  are  now  the  graves  of 
young  infants  Standing  in  feveral  European 
nations,  in  the  relation  of  city  and  town  in¬ 
habitants  to  thofe  of  the  country,  as  i  to  3 
they  are  drains  of  the  human  fpecies.  The 

S  2  fir  ft 
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firft  great  and  univerfal  caufe  muft  be  imputed 
to  the  foul  and  turbid  atmofphere  of  cities, 
and  its  poifonous  effedls  upon  infants ;  to 
clofe  ftreets,  alleys,  lanes,  and  habitations  of 
the  poor,  where  free  ventilation  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  air  is  obftruded.  In  theconftruc- 
tion  of  thefe  human  hives,  health  and  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  criminally  overlooked ;  but 
no  one  caufe  alone  will  account  for  their  de¬ 
population,  we  can  trace  it  to  a  multitude  of 
fources.  In  attempting  therefore  fome  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  fubjed;,  my  few  defultory  obferva- 
tions  will  be  pointed  to  the  Britifh  metropolis. 

London  bills  by  no  means  give  an  exadl 
regifter  of  births  and  mortality  :  Jews,  Qua¬ 
kers,  Papifts,  and  Proteftant  Diflenters,  are 
not  included  in  the  yearly  births,  and  great 
numbers  of  their  burials,  and  of  burying  pla¬ 
ces,  not  only  of  the  difienting,  but  like  wife 
-  of  the  eftablilhed  church,  are  omitted,  of  the 
former  thirty-two,  and  of  the  latter  thirty- 
three,  according  to  Short’s  lift  ;  the  large 
parifhes  of  Pancras  and  M^ry-le  -bone,  in  one 
of  which  ftands  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  are 
exclud  d  from  the  bills.  Maitland  difcovered 
one  hundred  and  eighty  one  religious  congre¬ 
gations  whofe  chriftenings  were  not  publifhed 
in  the  annual  regifters*  Six  hundred  abortive 
d  ;  and 
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and  fiill  born,  who  have  arrived  at  an  age, 
thought  deferving  of  burials,  are  fet  down  to 
the  deaths,  but  omitted  in  the  lift  of  births. 
Dr.  Price  rates  the  annual  deficiency  of  the 
London  burials  at  fix  thoufand,  and  of  the 
births  fomewhat  greater,  neither  of  which 
are  brought  to  account  in  the  public  regifters: 
fo  that  every  year  there  is,  upon  an  average, 
an  excels  of  deaths  above  the  births,  in  this 
metropolis,  of  at  leaft  five  or  fix  thoufand  :  in 
the  laft  ten  years,  this  wafte  feems  by  the  bills  a 
little  abated.  The  materials,  alas  !  for  form- 
ing  fuch  calculations  are  exceeding  confu- 
fed. 

1  t  ..  1  *  '  v  '•  * 
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London  Bills  at  a  medium  annually. 


Years  Chriftenings 

Burials 

From  1671  to  1781 

12325 

19144 

1681  to  1691 

14439 

22363 

1691  to  *700 

I4938 

20770 

1700  to  1705 

I5758 

2 109 1 

1706  to  1710 

15489 

21832 

1711  to  171 5 

16204 

22178 

1716  to  1720 

l80I9 

25641 

1721  to  1725 

18828 

26513 

1726  to  1730 

*7578 

28472 

1731  to  1735 

J75J7 

25491 

1736  to  1740 

16145 

2/494 

1741  to  [745 

14419 

2535* 

1746  to  1750 

14496 

2535* 

1751  to  1756 

r5T19 

21080 

1759  to  L768 

15710 

22956 

1770  to  1780 

17218  nearly  about  21000 

Davenant  calculated  the  number  of 
houfes  in  the  metropolis  and  the  county  to 
be  more  numerous  in  the  year  16 go,  than  Dr. 
Price  will  admit  them  to  be  at  prelent. — If 
London,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century  5 
confifted  of  fo  many  diflindt  though  fmall, 
compared  to  the  prefent  houfes,  with  fepa- 
rate  families,  amounting  on  an  average  to 
about  five  in  each  family ;  (the  ulual  cal- 

cula- 
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culation  for  country  towns,  and  for  fome 
parishes  in  the  capital)  and  at  this  time,  the 
number  of  houfes  are  decreafed  ten,  fifteen* 
or  twenty  thoufand,  with  an  equal  number  to 
each  houfe,  then  without  doubt,  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  we  mu  ft:  believe 
the  metropolis  itfelf  to  have  been  more  popu¬ 
lous  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  the  London  inhabitants 
are  now  much  more  widely  difperfed,  and  to 
an  immenfe  extent,  in  fmall  villages,  retire¬ 
ments  and  country-houfes  over  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  furrounding  counties. 

Compare  the  London  births  and  burials 
of  the  laft  thirty  years,  with  the  thirty 
preceeding  ;  the  deaths  of  late  are  great¬ 
ly  decreafed  in  proportion  to  the  births. 
Might  not  therefore  this  alleged  diminution 
c^f  population,  from  finding  a  decreafe  in  the 
burials,  be  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  that 
formerly  the  city  was  clofe  confined  and  un¬ 
healthy,  efpecially  to  infants,  that  then  too 
perhaps  proportionally  more  breeders  fup- 
ported  the  metropolis.  Fifty  other  reafons 
may  be  affigned  :  London  ftreets  are  now  wi¬ 
dened,  the  inhabitants  live  lefs  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  the  houfes  ftand  upon  double  or  tre¬ 
ble  the  ground  which  they  formerly  occupi¬ 
ed,  ventilation  is  freer,  the  city  is  more  plen¬ 
tifully 
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tifully  fupplied  with  water  and  fuel,  ‘both 

X  -•  *  r  y  *  . 

extremely  neceflary  in  preferving  health,  in 
preventing  ficknefs  and  infections  fevers  ori¬ 
ginating  from  foul  ftagnant  air,  filth  and  un- 
cleanlinefs  ;  the  ftreets  are  better  paved,  and 
have  all  flagged  foot  paths  j  fewers  and  drains 
'  are  made  to  carry  off  moifture  and  corruption  ; 
there  are  many  more  country  houfes  and  agree¬ 
able  outlets,  if  not  in  the  county,  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  London,  where  families  and  children 
may  enjoy  frefh  air  and  exercife ;  the  high  roads 
round  the  capital,  and  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  are  greatly  improved,  and  invite  more  to 
exercife  ;  academies  for  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  increafed  in  the  environs,  and  in 
the  country  ;  the  better  and  middling  clafles 
of  people  at  lead,  drink  lefs  than  formerly. 
In  vain  we  look  for  any  compliment  to  the 
ftanding  forces  of  Efculapius,  to  modern  difi* 
coveries  and  improvements  in  medicine :  cal¬ 
culators  reecho  the  decay  of  population  and  of 
inhabitants ;  they  are  neverthelefs  pleafed  to 
allot  tome  lubordinate  degree  of  merit,  to 
bricklayers,  commiflioners  of  fewers,  ftreet 
paviours,  and  fcavengers. 

Besides  the  pernicious  effects  of  foul  city 
atmofphere  upon  young  infants,  and  in  a 
fmaller  degree  upon  grown-up  perfons,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ficknefs •,  other  caufes  confpire  to 
fink  the  births  beneath  the  the  ftandard  of  the 

burials 
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them  I  include  fewer  -breeders  -  in  cities. 

f  *  -  ^  t  *  X  i  i  *  . 

Our  own  fenfes  and  obfervation  may  here  be 
cpnfulted  in  lieu  of  doubtful  calculations.  In 


proportion  to  the  eafy  means  of  acquiring  a 
moderate  fubfiftence  for  children,  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  general  will  be  greater :  this  was 
lately  the  exadt  cafe  with  our  North  American 
colonies.  Another  reafon  which  tends  to  in- 
creafe  country  population  is,  that  there,  in 
the  unmarried  condition,  life  is  a  languid 
pilgrimage,  and  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
fons,  they  enter  into  the  ftate  of  wed¬ 
lock  with  fewer  fcruples  $  but  in  large  and 

populous  cities,  men  (and  women  if  they 
chufe  it)  have  unmolefted  opportunities  of  re¬ 
velling  in  diffipation  and  vice  ;  in  their  young¬ 
er  days  they  are  feduced  by  the  deceitful  al¬ 
lurements  of  courtezans,  and  until  the  fire  of 
youth  is  fomewhat  blunted,  are  more  averfe 
to  early  matrimony  than  thofe  placed  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country ;  in  thefe 
tranquil  abodes,  the  mind  is  lefs  debauch¬ 
ed,  and  fewer  opportunities  prefent  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  licentious  gratifications.  The  expen- 
ces  of  a  houfhold,  and  the  profpedt  of  in- 
creafed  burthens,  in  providing  handfomely  for 
&  family,  the  difficulties  again  amongft  the 
lower  and  laborious  orders  in  cities,  of  fub- 

T  '  lifting 
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fitting,  as  the  neceflaries  of  life  rift  in  price, 
with  the  eafy  means  of  gratifying  the  fenfual 
paflions,  all  contribute  their  fhare  in  London, 
and  other  great  capitals  to  difcourage  matrix 
mony.  Even  amongft  the  higher  and  middle 
orders  where  taxes  are  enormoufly  multi¬ 
plied,  where  fhows,  public  amufements,  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  diflipation  are  faftiionable,  and 
one  of  the  darling  objects  of  gratification, 
numbers  of  both  fexes  are  frighted  from 
wedlock,  and  population  is  checked. 

London  and  Paris  contain  multitudes  of 
maids,  batchelors,  and  profefled  courtezans, 
ufelefs  drones,  who  add  no  increafe  to  the 
common  flock,  in  refpeCt  of  procreation. 
The  increafe  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  law, 
commerce,  and  private  fortunes,  and  the 
commodious  agreeable  manner  of  travelling, 
draw  numbers  now  to  the  Britifli  capital  for 
pleafure,  bufinefs  or  curiofity ;  more  foreigners 
vifit  us  ;  the  number  of  large  houfes  in  Lon¬ 
don  are  multiplied,  where  w$  may  find  a  long 
train  of  unmarried  domefticks  all  thofe  dif¬ 
ferent  defcriptions  of  perfons,  which  pro¬ 
bably  are  rather  augmented,  will  have 
fome  efleCt  in  detracting  from  the  annual 
proportion  of  births.  Probably,  likewife  in 

cities,  from  the  diflipation, and  incontinence  of 

the 
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the  married  ftate,  fewer  children  are  produced 
than  by  country  marriages ;  but  the  principal 
reafon  I  imagine  is,  that  in  the  latter,  they 
enter  earlier  into  matrimony,  and  afterwards 
perhaps,  have  fewer  cloudy  apprehenfions  of 
overftocking  their  houfe  with  children. 
“  Country  marriages,  one  with  another, 
u  feldom  produce  lefs  than  four  children 
<c  each,  generally  between  four  and  five,  and 
**  fometimes  above  five ;  but  in  towns  feldom 
<c  above  four,  generally  between  three  and 
‘‘  four,  and  fometimes  under  three.” 

High  refinement  and  large  cities  are  ob- 
ftacles  to  population,  fo  is  a  wild  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture.  A  few  tribes  of  American  Indians 
.with  difficulty  find  fubfiftence  in  a  large 
trad:  of  woody  uncultivated  country  ;  the 
hufbands  are  cold  infenfible  mortals  ;  the  al* 

lurements  of  drefs  and  education  are  alfo 

•  -  <•  # 

.wanting  to  give  a  fpur  to  the  pafflons.  In 
North  America,  the  infants  of  the  Indians 
are  fuckled  feveral  years, and  after  nurfing  two 
or  three  children,  the  period  of  propagation  is 
almoft  finiffred  :  the  fatigues  and  perils  which 
they  are  obliged  to  undergo  in  procuring  fub¬ 
fiftence,  would  not  permit  them  to  fupport 
two  or  three  young  infants  at  the  fame  time. 
A  medium  ftate  between  high  refinement  and 

T  2  rude 
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rude  favagenefs,  is  moft  favourable  to  popu¬ 
lation  :  in  the  country,  and  particularly  in  th£ 
back  fettkmeilts  of  North  America, ;  they 
bundle  and  marry  when  young,  and  breed  a 
numerous  progeny, 

■’  I  finIj  upon  many  occafions,  the  propriety 
and  force  of  Celfus’s  maxim,  that  medicine  IS 
a  circle.  An  attempt  fully  to  explain  the 
caufes  which  may  with  probability  be  con¬ 
cluded  as  acceflary  to  the  diminution  of  mor¬ 
tality  in  London,  is  warped  with  medi¬ 
cal  queftions,  and  with  a  general  lurvey 
of  difeafes.  We  fhould  examine  the 
effects  upon  different  ages  of  a  foiil  atmof- 
phere,  of  animal  effluvia,  of  uncleanlinefs,  of 
contagion,  whether  bred  in  jails  or  hofpi- 
tals,  or  by  filth  in  private  lioufes,  of  moifi 
Vapours  emitted  from  the  earth,  and  of  the 
diet  and  liquors  now  confumed.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  very  few 
vegetables  were  eat  in  London,  and  fcarce 
any  public  gardens  to  rear  vegetables  had 
been  planted  round  the  city,  the  furge  and 
decreafe  of  difeafes,  the  ftate  of  medicine, 
and  difcovery  of  new  remedies,  fhould  all  be 
taken  into  the  account :  this  inquiry  will 
lead  into  a  wide  ocean,  and  is  more  clofely 
conne&ed  with  the  matter  of  the  following 
Chapter.  Fresh 
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Fresh  air  next  1 6  food,  feems  to  be  an  ele¬ 
ment,  the  purity  of  which  materially  condu- 
ces  to  the  health  and  life  of  young  infants. 
The  fatal  confequences  of  city  atmofphere 
upon  their  delicate  conftitutions,  are  univer- 
fally  notorious  in  great  cities,  fcveri  amorigft 
nations  Confpicuous  for  fobriety.  This  gene¬ 
ral  law  demonftrates,  that  raw  fpiritous  li¬ 
quors  drank  often  by  tackling  mothers  and 
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nurfes,  upon  which  calculators  who  nave 
written  upon  the  London  bills  lay  fo  much 
ftrefs,  are  but  fecondary  evils,  and  far  in- 

i  i >  '  * 

ferior  to  the  former.  The  laborious  clafs 
cannot  afford  time  to  carry  their  infants 
out  daily  to  the  open  areas  and  fu burns,  to 
breathe  a  little  wholefome  air,  or  even  to 
enjoy,  a  neceffary  degree  of  exercife  j  they 
pine  away  like  young  plants,  buried  in  a  noi- 
fome  cellar.  Perhaps  too  in  great  cities, 
more  comparatively  of  the  parents  of  young 
infants,  have  injured  their  conftitutions  by 
precipitate  irregularities  and  debauchery  $ 
their  offspring  we  may  conceive  will  be  more 
debilitated  and  frail,  than  thofe  of  ftrong 
healthy  parents,  accuftomed  to  induftry,  fo¬ 
briety,  and  regularity.  The  recovery  of  in¬ 
fants  from  difeafes,  fuch  as  fmall-pox,  mea¬ 
lies,  or  any  other  ficknefs,  will  be  greatly 

checked 
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checked  by  a  foul  atmofphere,  and  rendered 
more  hazardous. 

Next  to  the  mortality  of  infants.  Dr* 
Price  aiTtim.es  it  as  an  eftablifhed  propofition, 
u  that  the  Jecond  great  caufe  of  depopulation 
“  in  London,  takes  place  amongft  the  new 
€t  annual  Jet  tiers,  to  whom  the  air,  modes 
(€  of  life,  and  debaucheries  of  the  metropo- 
€t  lis,  are  particularly  hurtful  and  pernicious, 
i(  and  that  (exclufive  of  their  greater  num- 
“  bers)  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
*x  why  the  bills  fwell  in  the  city  after  twenty 
0<  years  of  age. 

The  annual  wafte  of  London  requires 
about  five  or  fix  thoufand  recruits.  The 
new  fettlers  Dr.  Price  fuppofes  to  arrive 
chiefly  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age, 
and  this  afflux  it  is  evident  muff  fwell  the 

t 

burials  in  that  interval  of  life,  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  rai¬ 
ling  the  deaths  above  the  due  proportion, 
when  compared  to  the  mortality  before  twen¬ 
ty.  Certain  it  is,  that  numbers  come  from 
the  country  to  London  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  fcrve  apprentithip’s  in  trade,  law,  me¬ 
chanical  profeflions,  and  as  fervants,  but  Dr. 
Price  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanc’d,by  thofe  fent  out  of  the  metro- 
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polis  under  puberty  for  education,  to  fchools 
and  univerfities  :  yet  in  this  cafe,  the  pollu¬ 
ted  air  of  London  fhould  exert  its  pernicious 
effedts  upon  the  young  ftrangers,  much  more 
than  upon  the  original  and  half  feafoned  in¬ 
habitants  arrived  at  the  fame  years.  A  large 
part  likewife  of  the  annual  recruits  compo- 
fed  of  natives  and  fome  foreigners,  we  muft 
imagine  have  been  born  and  reared  in  cities 
and  towns,  either  as  artizans,  mechanics,  or 
idle  people.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
Small -pox  has  fome  fhare  in  increafing  the 
mortality  of  the  new  fettlers. 

When  we  attentively  refledl  upon  the  ex- 
cefs  of  infant  deaths  under  five  years  of  age 
in  London,  and  the  fmall  number  of  breeders, 
a  great  furplus  of  deaths  by  new  recruits 
will  not  be  required  to  account  for  the  Lon- 
doi>  wafte.  The  majority  of  the  new  fet¬ 
tlers  will  probably  be  unmarried  perfons,who 
do  not  fo  foon  form  matrimonial  connexions, 
as  if  they  had  remained  in  their  original  ha¬ 
bitations  with  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  fmall  portion  of  breeders  I  before  obferved* 
was  a  principal  caufe  why  out  of  nine  milli¬ 
ons  of  negroes  exported  to  America,  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  one  million  and  a  half  now  only 
furvive. 

London 
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.  Lon  PON  atmofp.bere  and  debaucheries,  I 
fh#U  pot  deny,  are  fatal  to  a  fmall  number,  of 
the  new  recruits ;  but  after  a  year  or  two, 
men  become  habituated  to  great  changes  and 
diverfity.of  climate  ;  within  that  time,  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  tolerably  well  fealoned,  e- 
ven  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies*.  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  from  twenty  to  forty  is  univerfally 
a  more  mortal  period,  than  from  ten  *0  twen- 
ty,  though  in  a  lefs  fevere  degree  in  the 
country  than  in  large  cities  ;  and  in  this  ref- 
pedt,  the  bill  of  a  parilh  in  a  fmall  country 
town  Northampton,  given  by  Dr.  Price,  cor- 
refponds  with  London.  From  eighteen  to 
thirty- five  is  the  principal  confumptive  age 
amongft  both  fexes,  debaucheries  and  irregu¬ 
larities  are  then  moft  prevalent ;  in  all  pulmo¬ 
nary  complaints  likewife,  and  indeed  in  lick* 
nefs  of  every  denomination,  pure  country  air 
contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery. 


Numerous  cities,  towns  and  harbours, 
have  been  built  upon  low  unhealthy  fituations, 
furrounded  with  hills  or  morafles  ;  moft  ci¬ 
ties  ieem  to  have  grown  up  by  time,  accident 
and  chance,  the  ftreets  are  irregular,  and  the 
inhabitants  crowded  into  too  fmall  a  fpace  ; 
•all  thefe  are  objedts  of  the  firft  legiflative  mag¬ 
nitude  in  every  nation.  Few  great  capitals  ia 
Europe  can  be  compared  to  London  in  heal- 

thy 
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thy  fituation  and  other  conveniences ;  yet  we^ 
may  remark,  that  the  comparative  proportion 
of  its  burials  rather  exceed  thofe  of  Amfterdam, 
which  ftands  in  the  midft  of  llime,  mud  and 
morafies.  Cuftom  and  habit  we  know  feafon 
men  to  unwholfome  climates  and  ftations :  but 
befides,  there  are  fewer  people  in  Apiflerdam, 
the  flreets  are  more  regular  and  open  to  ven¬ 
tilation  than  the  old  buildings  of  London  . 
there  is  alfo  lefs  luxury, licentioufnefs  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  to  diminifli  population. 

i  *  •  *  -  -  \  •  *  •  '  ‘  ; 

Dave  nan  t  calculates,  that  before  the  be- 
ginning  of  . the  prefent  century,  England  and 
Wales  contained  one  million,  three  hundred 
thoufand  houfes  and  cottages,  Er.  Price 
eftimates  the  houles  now,  rather  under  one 
million.  This  certainly  indicates  an  alarm¬ 
ing  depopulation  in  the  kingdom.  The  fub- 
jedi  is  of  a  political  nature,  and  of  infinite 
extent ;  it  is  connected  with  the  flate  of  go¬ 
vernment,  of  religion,  of  foreign  colonization, 
of  emigration  to  remote  parts  of  the  Empire, 
with  trade,  agriculture,  and  the  inclofure  of 
commons  ;  with  the  frequency  of  wars,  the 
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inereafe  of  taxes,  luxury  and  refinement  in 
the  higher  and  middling  clafles,  and  with  all 
the  caufes  before  enumerated/  which  more  ot 
lefs  diminifli  the  national  flock. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Difeafes  which  annoy ,  and  occajion  the 
Principal  Mortality  amongfl  Mankind,  and 
an  Attempt  to  form  a  grofs  comparative 
Eft  mate  or  probable  Ratio  of  the  Numbers 
dejlroyed  by  each:  a  few  Tables ,  each  of 
equal  Periods ,  Jhewing  by  the  London  Bills , 
the  Difeafes ,  Cafualties  and  Deaths  at  every 
age,  during  ninety  Tears  in  this  Metropo¬ 
lis,  and  which  exterminated  above  two  Milli¬ 
ons  of  the  Human  Species :  Critical  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  thofe  Difeafes ,  and  the  Bills . 

\  '  ‘  ,  -  -  -V  \  ■  .'i  • 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  mathematical  demonftration, 
that  an  inconfiderable  handful  of  mankind 
furvive  to  feventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  ;  a 
few  it  is  true  have  reached  one  hundred,  or 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty,  Jenkins  lived  to 
one  hundred  and  fixty-five.  It  is  alfo  obfer- 
vable,  that  thofe  who  enjoyed  fuch  uncom¬ 
mon  longevity,  had  no  general  fettled  fyftema- 
tic  rules  of  diet.  In  Bacon,  Lord  Verulaiji,« 
hiftory  of  long  livers,  both  males  and  females, 
their  climate,  diet,  manner  of  life,  appetites, 
ftudies,  paffions,  habits  and  difpofitions  were 

,  exceeding 
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exceedingly  diffimilar.  Through  all  the  cli¬ 
mates  of  Europe,  Africa,  Afia  and  America, 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  inhabitants  of  town 
and  country,  with  very  different  climate, 
nourifhment,  foil  and  conveniences,  all  feldom 
exceed  the  ufual  term  of  life  allotted  in  holy 
writ  to  man.  Seventy  or  eighty  is  mentioned 
by  Mofes,  in  the  90th  Pfalm,  as  the  ultimate 
goal  of  human  exiftence.  The  term  is  very 
fhort,  and  we  are  all  haftening  to  the  brink  of 
our  earthly  duration.  It  would  be  unjuff  and 
fruitlefs  to  repine,  “  feeing  that  fo  many  who 
“  fet  out  with  us  in  the  journey  have  been  cut 
**  off.  The  awful  period  advances  by  flow 
and  imperceptible  degrees  :  univerfal  ruin 
“  and  the  laft  blow  will  come  and  clofe  us  up 
“  in  the  grave.” 

I  propose  now  to  lay  out,  and  to  review  in 
one  great  map,  the  enormous  brood  of  difea- 
fes  which  difgorge  their  virulence  over  the 
earth,  and  wage  inceffant  hoftilities  with 
mankind  :  by  this  means  we  fhall,  to  ufe  a 
military  phrafe,  reconnoitre  more  diitin&ly 
our  enemies,  and  be  led  to  make  the  bed  dif- 
pofition  and  preparation  for  defence  where 
the  greateft  danger  is  apprehended, and  the  mod 

U  2  formidable 
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formidable  afiaults  to  be  fuftained.  Armed 
with  difeafes,  the  grim  king  of  terrours  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  moft  hideous  afpecft :  under  thefe 
various  morbific  forms,  I  (hall  track  him 
grappling  with  mankind,  ■»  and  with  his 
tremenduous  fcythe  mowing  down  genera¬ 
tions,  5 

Dr.  Price  and  many  other  philofophers, 
“  confider  difeafes  .not  as  the  original  inten- 
tc  tion  of  nature,  but  that  they  are  without 
<c  doubt  in  general,  of  our  own  creation* 
“  That  were  there  a  country  where  the  in- 
<c  habitants  led  lives  entirely  natural  and  vir- 
“  tuous,  few  of  them  would  die  without 
u  meafuring  out  the  whole  period  of  prefent 
**  exiftence  allotted  to  them,  pain  and  diftem- 
“  pers  would  be  there  unknown/*  This  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  ufeful  to  encourage  morality, 
but  it  will  not  bear  a  medical  fcrutiny. 

In  the  rude  (late  of  fcience  and  medicine^ 
it  was  ufual  to  afcribe  moft  difeafes  to  the 
immediate  refentment  of  fome  invinble  de¬ 
mon,  or  to  divine  difpleafure  and  chaftifement: 
early  philofophy  foon  difcarded  fuch  fuperna- 
tural  agents.  Others  again,  equally  err  in 
fuppofing  difeafes  to  be  unfteady  motions  of 
the  human  machine,  excited  by  fomething 

hurtful  • 
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hurtful  :  they  are  each  beyond  difpute  pre- 
fented  to  us  over  and  over  again,  in  nearly  the 
fame  form  and  fhape  :  the  difeafes  delinea¬ 
ted  two  thoufand  two  hundred  years  ago,  by 
Hippocrates  in  Greece,  at  this  day  retain  the 
fame  effential  marks  and  prominent  features  : 
in  degree  and  violence,  there  unqueftionably 
are  gradations  and  (hades  which  may  vary  the 
pidture.  This  popular  error  feems  to  origi¬ 
nate  from  confounding  difeafes  themfelves, 
with  the  pradlife  of  phyfick.  > 

Infant  deaths  from  the  fotfl  atmofphere 
of  great  cities,  furnifh  a  vaft  fupply  to  the 
gloomy  realms  of  Pluto.  Their  difeafes  in 
the  bills  are  principally  accumulated  into  two 
aggregate  heaps,  Convulfions  and  Teething; 
upon  which  I  (hall  prefently  animadvert. 

Physicians  have  unanimoufly  agreed,  that 
the  febrile  clafs  of  difeafes,  comprehending 
all  the  different  genera  in  one  duller,  are  the 
mofl  univerfal  and  fatal  ;  but  throughout  all 
countries,  in  epidemical  difeafes  there  are  bar¬ 
ren  and  fruitful  years,  when  they  are  more  or 
lefs  prevalent.  Great  national  calamities 
from  epidemical  diftempers  are  rare,  none 
are  ever  diffus'd  over  a  whole  kingdom,  (ca¬ 
tarrh  in  a  few  rare  inflances,  and  cafes  of 
general  famine  execepted)  they  fometimes 

fpread 
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fpread  from  province  to  province,  but  all  are 
never  attacked  at  once,  nor  probably  are  large 
populous  kingdoms  ever  totally  exempted  from 
them.  Fevers  of  different  generic  forms,  as 
agues,  remittent  fevers,  dyfenteries,  malignant 
and  infectious  fevers,  putrid  fore  throat,  fmall 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  may  be  local  and  circum- 
fcribed  to  one  city,  or  diftriCt,  whilft  others 
in  the  vicinity  continue  healthy,  the  dif- 
eafe  diffipating  its  force  within  a  fmall  boun¬ 
dary. 

Dr.  Short,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
five  different  parifh  regifters,  calculates  that  in 
a  certain  period  fome  have  had  from  eight  to 
fourteen  fickly  years,  whilft  others  in  the  fame 
interval  have  had  but  one.  Five,  fix,and  eight 
years  diftance  he  eftimates  as  a  common  period 

for  the  vifitation  of  epidemical  ficknefs,  even 
in  remote  country  parifhes.  In  one  of  thofe in¬ 
tervals  it  is  ufual  for  Small-pox  and  Meafles, 
exclufiveof  fome  other  epidemicks  to  make  their 
periodical  circuits.  By  the  country  regifters 
it  appears,  that  a  few  parifhes  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape  from  any  unufual  mor¬ 
tality,  during  ten,  twelve,  and  fome  few 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  years.  In  all  the 

fickly  feafons  of  country  parifhes,  the  burials 
exceed  the  chriflenings,  and  according  to  the 

-nature 
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nature  "of  the  epidemic,  and  morbid  flate 
of  the  feafon,  the  mortality  varies  in  degree. 
In  the  London  bills  we  frequently  obferve, 

that  in  certain  weeks  or  months  the  deaths 
rife  double  or  treble  above  equal  periods  of 

the  fame  year.  In  town  and  country,  the 
mortality  of  the  winter  months  is  alfo  greater 
than  that  of  the  fummer. 

Upon  comparing  the  annual  average  of 
deaths  in  a  fickly  year  of  London  and  other 
great  cities,  with  fickly  years  in  country  pa- 
riffles,  Dr.  Short  finds,  that  cities  and  towns 
in  this  refpeft  have  the  advantage  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  large  open  country  places  where  fa¬ 
tal  epidemics  broke  out,  according  to  this 
author,  more  died  in  one  year,than  during  fix, 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  years  of  health  ; 

'whereas  in  London  and  fuch  cities,  feldom 
above  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  confumption  are  carried  off.  (Plague 
is  certainly  now  and  then  an  exception  to  this 
-propofition,)  the  Dr.  adds,  that  mortality  is 
more  conftant  and  regular  in  cities,  and  not 
fo*many  deftroyed  “  per  faltum”  from  fweep- 
•ing  epidemicks  as  in  the  country.  In  pure 
■open  air  he  fuggefts,  that  contagion  or  other 
adulterated  effluvia  are  more  virulent ;  or 

perhaps  he  fflould  have  faid,  that  in  cities 

where- 
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where  the  atmofphere  is  charged  with  aload 
of  heterogeneous  vapours,  emitted  from  fires 
arid  other  effluvia,  epidemical  poifons  may  be 
blunted,  decompounded  or  annihilated.  In 
cities  too,  human  bodies  may  be  more  fealbn- 
ed  and  habituated  to  noxious  irnpreffions  from 
this  fource  :  Srnall-pox  and  Mealies  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  conftant  refidents  in  great  capi¬ 
tals,  and  confequently-  the  decreafe  from 
thefe  difeafes  is  more  equal  than  in  the  coun  ¬ 
try,  -where  feveral  years  intervene  between 
their  periodical  invalions.  At  prefent  I  Itur 
dioufly  fhun  any  deeper  difcuffion  of  caufes. 

The  principal  and  moll  general  epidemics 
which  infefted  England  during  two  entire 
centuries,  are  enumerated  in  a  Ihort  lyllabus, 
by  Dr.  Short.  They  are  either  plagues,  a- 
gues,  remittent  fevers,  fpotted  putrid  fevers, 
flow  fevers,  dyfenteries,  peftilential  and  con¬ 
tagious  peripneumonies,  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
fatal  fpring  pleurilies,  peripneumonies,  and 
epidemical  catarrhs,  all  of  the  febrile  clafs. 
De  Haen  computes,  that  out  of  two  thou- 
fand  lick  taken  into  the  hofpitals  at  Vienna, 
.feven  hundred  laboured  under  acute  difeafes, 
fevers  of  various  kinds.  Out  of  five  thou- 
fand,  feven  hundred  and  forty-three  fick,  ta¬ 
ken  into  Hallar  Hofpital,  at  Portfmouth,  by 
Dr.  Lind’s  account,  about  three  thoufand 

were 
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were  ill  of  fevers.  Cleghorn  eftknates  the 
fummer  fevers  of  Minorca  to  conftitute  3-4ths 

of  all  the  difeafes  in  that  ifland.  Lind  cal¬ 
culates,  that  of  all  the  numerous  Europeans 
who  vifit  the  fultry  climates  of  Africa,  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  who  die  in  thofe  regions  are 
carried  off  by  fevers  and  fluxes ;  and  probably 
he  fhould  have  fubjoined,  or  of  chronic  difea¬ 
fes,  tfye  confequence  of  thofe  fevers* 

T he  plague,  a  febrile;  demon,cannot  at  pre- 
fent  be  called  one  of  the  general  and  mortal 
epidemics  of  Europe,  except  in  the  South  Eaft 
extremity  pofiefled  by  the  Turks.  The  two 
greateft  peftilences  on;  record  happened  in  the 
ilxth  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  our  era, when 
millions  over  the  globe  were  overwhelmed  in 
one  general  deluge  of  putrefa&ion.  In  London 
before  the  great  conflagration,  in  1666,  the 
plague  was  very  frequent;  flnce  that  event, or  at 
moft  two  or  three  years  after,  it  is  extinguifti- 
ed  and  unknown  in  this  city.  From  1562  to 
1665,  the  plague  had  raged  more  or  lefs  in 
London,  including  together  the  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  its  duration  upwards  of  twenty-five  en¬ 
tire  years:  in  1 665,  the  deaths  amounted  to  very 
near  one  hundred  thoufand.  Regifters  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  (hew, that  this  difeafe  has  com- 
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mitted  direful  havock.  At  Marfeilles,  they 
reckon  up  twenty  general  plagues  which  have 
time  to  time  defolated  that  populous  city. 
Many  cities  and  towns  in  different  nations  of 
Europe  have  feverely  fmarted  by  peftilence> 
fince  our  emancipation  from  this  formidable 
tyrant.  In  the  mediterranean  ports  they  are, 
from  fatal  experience,  extremely  vigilant  to 
guard  againft  infection.  So  late  as  1743  and  4, 
the  beautiful  city  ofMefiina,  in  Sicily,  was  al- 
moft  entirely  depopulated  :  feventy  thoufand 
inhabitants  were  in  a  fliort  time  extermina¬ 
ted  by  the  plague,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  a  few  bales  of  infe<Sed  goods  clandeftinely 
landed  from  a  fhip  in  the  harbour. 

True  plague  is  chiefly  confined  to  Grand 
Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  the  two  hot-beds  and 
nurferies  of  peftilence,  to  many  parts  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  to  the  European  and  Afiatic  Coaft,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Archipelago,  to  Conftantino- 
ple,  and  to  fome  maritime  towns  of  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Perfia,  which  traffick  by  the  Red 
fea.  About  two  years  ago,  Conftantinoplc 
loft  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  by  this 
Angle  difeafe.  Their  ignorance  of  philo- 
fophy  and  ftupid  notions  of  irrefiftible  pre- 
deflination,  fubje&s  the  Turks  more  than  any 

other 
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other  mediterranean  nation  to  peftilential  con* 
tagion,  The  plague  now  feldom  gains  admit¬ 
tance  into  other  European  fea- ports,  and 
even  if  imported,  the  wife  precautions  and 
regulations  adopted  by  quarantines,  check 
its  irruption  :  this  is  a  moft  important  im¬ 
provement  in  the  police  of  modern  Hates, 
for  the  original  inftitution  and  rough 
draft  of  which  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Venetians.  For¬ 
tunately  for  mankind,  the  infection  of  plague 
ipreads  to  a  very  fmall  diftance  through  the 
air,  without  fome  contadl  or  adhefion  to  in¬ 
fected  goods  and  porous  materials,  or  by  per- 
fonal  communication  of  the  found  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  the  difeafed:  a  neighbour  (hut¬ 
ting  himfelf  up  at  a  few  yards  diftance  from 
an  infected  houfe,  may  efcape  unhurt.  If 
the  contagion  of  plague  could  be  fo  fuddenly 
and  widely  fcattered  over  a  kingdom,  as  epi¬ 
demical  catarrh  or  influenza,  the  earth  in  a 
few  months  would  be  converted  into  an  enor¬ 
mous  church  yard,  and  filled  with  dead 
corpfes. 

Amongst  the  univerfal  febrile  maladies, 
are  thofe  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  of 
unwholefome  tropical  climates,  particularly  in 

X  2  the 
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the  rainy  feafons :  in  the  hot  fultry  autumnal 
feafons  of  Europe,  in  low  and  marfhy  fixa¬ 
tions,  thefe  are  alfo  the  prevailing  epidemics : 
armies  in  camps  are  at  that  time  often  griev- 
oufly  infefied  with  them,  and  the  dyfentery 
generally  accompanies  them.  Over  all  the 
middle  regions  of  the  earth,  from  cancer  to 
capricorn,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers^ 
and  dyfenteric  fluxes  are  the  moft  general, 
and  perhaps  fatal  epidemics.  They  deftroy  not 
only  numbers  immediately,  particularly  of  the 
new  European  fettlers,  but  when  improperly 
treated  often  terminate  in  chronic  complaints, 
fuch  as  dropfies,  jaundice, vifceral  obftruCtions, 
fwellings  and  fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  ana  bro¬ 
ken  conftitutions  :  relapfes  into  them  are  fre¬ 
quent  upon  premature  expofure  to  cold, 
hardrfiips,  or  irregularities  in  living.  Since 
the  difcovery  of  antimonials  and  bark,  few 
now  die  of  this  fever  compared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fick  ;  but  except  confumptions,  fmall- 
pox,  and  perhaps  an  infectious  fever  which  I 
ihall  foon  mention,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  any  other  Angle  genes  of  difeafe,  deftroys 
more  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Authors  have  given  various  appellations  to 
thofe  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  which 
are  in  dfence  the  fame,  and  cured  nearly  by 

fimilar 
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fimilar  remedies :  they  are  denominated  ter¬ 
tian,  femitertian>  double  tertian,  triple  tertian, 
hiemitritsa,  amphimerina,  autumnal  epide¬ 
mic  fever,  peftilential  tertian,  marfh  fever, 
camp  fever,  bilious,  and  gall  ficknefs,  remit¬ 
tent  fever  of  warm  and  tropical  climates,  ter¬ 
tian  fever,  accompanied  with  feveral  irregular 
fymptoms,  and  from  the  fymptoms  moft  pre¬ 
dominant  and  urgent,  the  fever  has  received 
different  names. 

Another  fever  varying  often  confiderably 
in  fymptoms  and  violence,  is  widely  difperfed 
over  the  earth ;  it  may  arife  at  all  leafons  of 
the  year,  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  like  the 
plague  or  fmall-pox,  is  frequently  communi¬ 
cated  by  contagion,  from  one  perfon  to  another, 
either  by  approaching  too  near  the  fick,  or 
through  the  medium  of  infected  good?, 
cloathes  and  moveables.  It  is  frequent  in  jails 
abounding:  in  filth,  and  where  free  ventilation 
is  excluded,  in  large  hofpitals  crowded  with 
fick,  and  on  board  fhips,  fquadrons  and  large 
fleets,  particularly  when  haftily  fitted  out  : . 
in  cities  we  can  frequently  trace  it  totheprifons, 
to  the  houfes  of  the  poor,  to  filth,  rags,  po¬ 
verty,  and  adulterated  air.  Cities  and  towns 
alfo  for  obvious  reafons,  feem  to  be  more  ex- 
pofed  to  it  than  the  country.  Authors  call 
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it  jail  fever,  putrid  malignant  fever,  fpotted 
and  petechial  fever,  infedtious  fever,  &c. 
Some  not  without  foundation  have  furmifed, 
that  flow  nervous  fevers  are  in  general  derived 
from  the  fame  origin.  The  ignorance  of  the 
fearchers  in  medical  matters  prevent  us  from 
determining  the  precife  mortality  by  this  ge¬ 
nus  of  fever  in  London. 

The  fweating  ficknefs  has  long  difappeared 
from  England  and  from  Europe,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  now  confidered  as  an  epidemic 
caufe  of  mortality.  Somewhat  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  this  Angular  difeafe 
broke  out,  for  the  flrft  time,  in  the  army 
of  Harry  the  7th,  on  his  return  to  Milford 
Haven  in  Wales,  from  an  expedition  againfl: 
France  :  in  four  hours  flcknefs,  num¬ 
bers  were  fnatched  off ;  but  if  they  kept 
warm  in  bed  under  profufe  fweats,  and  fur- 
vived  twenty-four  hours,  the  danger  was  ufu- 
ally  furmounted.  It  returned  back  again 
to  England  at  feveral  fubfequent  intervals  ; 
but  happily  its  greateft  devaluation  was  always 
of  Ihort  duration. 

Putrid  fore  throat  is  another  fpecies  of 
malignant  infedtious  fever.  It  has  been  called 
plague,  with  carbuncle  in  the  throat  refem- 
hling  buboes  in  the  groin.  Its  mortality  is  not 
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confined  to  any  particular  feafon  of  the  year ; 
but  although  the  fever  is  precipitate,  and  often 
fatal  to  thofe  whom  it  feizes,  particularly  chil¬ 
dren,  it  feldom  extends  over  a  large  traCt  of 
country  ;  a  fingle  city  or  a  province  at  moft 
bounds  its  malignity.  The  revolutions  of  this 
infectious  difeafe  are  irregular  and  uncertain. 
In  1748,  a  confiderable  number  in  this  country, 
fell  victims  to  putrid  fore  throat :  fcarlet  fe¬ 
ver  is  very  generally  connected  with  it.  In 
the  London  bills  I  fufpeCt  they  rate  its  mor¬ 
tality  too  low,  and  1  imagine  it  is  confounded 
with  putrid,  fcarlet,  fpotted,  and  malignant 
fevers. 

Simple  inflammatory  fever  is  another  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  febrile  clafs,  whofe  mortality  is 
trifling  compared  to  fome  of  the  preceding  fe¬ 
vers.  Pringle  obferves  that  in  military  camps, 
pleurifies  and  peripneumonies,  fevers  accom¬ 
panied  with  local  or  topical  inflammations  in 
the  bread:  and  lungs,  are  the  mod  frequent 
forms  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  next  to 
thofe  acute  rheumatifms,  the  majority  of  which 
originate  from  colds,  and  prevail  moft  in  the 
winter  and  fpring. 

Two  other  fevers  arifing  from  fpecific  in¬ 
fection,  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  mortality,  will  beft  appear  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables.  In  thele  tables  and  the  comments, 

areprefented  the  difeafes,  acute,  and  chronic, 

which 
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which  deftroyed  upwards  of  two  millions  in 
London.  Criticifms  will  afterwards  be  with 
more  propriety  introduced  upon  the  different 
difeafes  and  their  refpedive  fatality.  With 
certain  exceptions  and  precautions,  we  may  in 
fome  degree  make  the  difeafes  and  cafualties  of 
London  ferve  as  a  morbid  barometer  to  the 
whole  nation. 

I  could  have  exhibited  tables  with  the  dif- 
.eafes  and  mortality  of  the  laft  century,  from 
1629  ;  but  for  a  great  part  of  that  time  the 
metropolis  was  infignificant  in  fize,  compared 
to  its  prefent  magnitude,  twenty  new  parifhes 
have  fince  been  gradually  added  to  the  annual 
regifters.  Again,  London  until  1665  and  66, 
was  infefted  with  the  plague, which  difeafe  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date,  feems  to  have  been  one  pri¬ 
mary  objed  of  the  bills :  after  the  great  pefti- 
lence  in  1665,  London  muft  have  required 
lbme  years  to  recruit,  and  to  adopt  Graunts 
and  Dr.  Short's  fentiments,  the  regifters  were 
then,from  various  political  and  religious  obfta- 
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cles,  very  negligently  managed.  For  thefe  and 
many  other  reafons, I  formed  four  regular  tables 
only  of  difeafes  in  the  prefent  century,  when 
London  is  more  ftationary  in  numbers, and  more 
populous  than  at  any  preceding  period  of  equal 
duration  :  the  adual  and  comparative  magni¬ 
tude,  life,  or  declenfion  of  different  difeafes 

’  .  will 
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will  therefore  be  more  confpicuous  in  each 
table. 
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Had  I  attempted  to  form  limilar  tables  for 
the  laft  century,  the  reader  would  have  been 
embarrafled  to  no  purpofe,  and  drowned  in 
figures.  For  example,  in  one  and  the  fame 
title,  are  often  intermixed  in  the  regifters  of 
mortality,  flux,  fmall-pox  and  meafles ;  con- 
fumptions  and  tiflick ;  cancer,  canker  and 
thrufh,  and  fometimes  wolf,  cancer,  gangrene 
and  fiftula,orcancer,gangrene,fiftula  and  morti¬ 
fication  :  gout  and  fciatica ;  vapours  and  water 
in  the  head ;  quinfey  and  thrufh ;  fores,  ulcers, 
bruifed  and  broken  limbs ;  cough,  cold,  and 
chin-cough  are  additional  fpecimens  of  their 
abfurdity.  Notwithftanding  this  rabble  of  dif- 
eafes,  in  commenting  upon  the  the  bills  of  the 
prefent  century,  I  have  referred  back,  and  have 
contrafted  them  with  the  bills  of  the  laft  thirty 
years,  in  the  preceding  century;  fo  that -as  near 
as  the  imperfe&ion  of  the  materials  would  ad¬ 
mit,  the  difeafes  and  mortality  of  ninety  years 
in  London  are  exhibited,  and  in  a  compafs 
which  cannot  perplex  with  figures  and  calcu¬ 
lations.  Where  no  confiderable  difference  ap«, 
peaied  in  the  difeafes  and  mortality  of  each 
fifteen  years  interval  of  the  'thirty  in  the  laft 
century,  [  added  the  two  together  to  prevent 
imneceftary  arithmetical  multiplication,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  half  them. 

Y  The 
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The  Difeafes,  Cafualties  and  total  Deaths, 
by  the  London  Bills,  during  fifteen  years* 
beginning  from  1701,  and  ending  with  17x6. 


Chrifoms 

0 

CO 

Head  mould 

Ihot  - 

386 

Water  in  the 

Head  - 

223 

Convulfions 

91660 

Teeth  - 

18478 

Infants  - 

3 1 5 

Thrufti  — 

*39 

Chin-cough 

63 

Rickets  - 

3916 

Small-pox 

22219 

Meafles  - 

1972 

Ague  — 

86 

Fever 

49189 

Purples 

189 

Spotted  Fe¬ 

ver  — 

1498 

Scarlet  Fever 

54 

Malignant 

'  Fever  - 

15 

Confumpti- 

ons  — 

4254x 

Afthma  — 

424 

Tiflick  - 

46  66 

Congh 

56 

Pleurify 

•  3^4 

Quin  fey  — 

*  226 

Rheumatifm 

1  368 

Cholick  - 

M4 

Ua 

ON 

O 

Twilling  in 
the  Guts 

I25 

Worms 

697 

Bloody  Flux 

133 

Gripes  in  the 

Guts  -  12183 

Loofenefs  - 

181 

Vomiting  - 

161 

Flux 

178 

Bleeding  — 

87 

Diabetes 

37 

Apoplexy 

1154 

Suddenly 

1074 

Lethargy  - 

105 

Megrims  - 

13 

Pally  — 

332 

Headach 

21 

Lunatic 

412 

Dropfy  —  1 

1 1420 

Tympany  - 

206 

Jaundice  - 

1261 

Liver  grown 

76 

Gravel  and 
Strangury 

66 

Stone 

721 

Gout 

3i3 

Stoppage  of 

the  itomach  4139 


Riling  of  the 
Lights  -  1219 

Spleen  -  42 

Vapours  -  1 1 

Child-bed  3560 
Evil  -  1020 

Leprofy  -  1 9 

French-pox  917 
Scurvy  —  83 

Ralh  —  77 

Scald  Head  9 
Inflamma¬ 
tion  -  S 
Impofthume  790 
Mortification  937 
Gangrene  136 

Burden  -  75 

Ruptures  -  235 

Fiftula  -  360 

Sores  and  Ul¬ 
cers  -  693 

Cancer  -  1041 

Canker  -  138 
Wen  -  5 

Swelling  -  6 


White  Swel¬ 
ling  —  5 


The  probable  number  of  aboraves,and  aged, 
and  of  cafualties  in  this  period,  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  underftood  by  confulting  the  fecond, 
thirdand  fourth  tables*  Amongftthe  cafualties. 
Self-murder  amounts  to  445,  and  Murdered 
to  135. 

The 
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The  Difeafes,  Cafualties  and  total  Death.?, 
by  the  London  Bills  during  fifteen  years,  be¬ 
ginning  from  1727,  and  ending  with  1742. 


Head  mould 
fhot,  and 
Water  in 
•  the  Head  1830 
Convulff- 

ons  -  119095 

Teeth  -  11959 

Thrulh  -  1294 

Cough  and 
Hooping 
.  Cough  -  1570 

Rickets  -  1171 

Small-pox  ■  30870 
Meades  -  3108 

Ague  -  148 

Fever,  malig- 
nantFever, 
fpotted, fear- 
let  and  pur¬ 
ples  -  61527 

Confumpti- 

ons  -  63077 

Afthma  and 
Tiffick  -  9433 

Pleurify  -  842 

Quinfey  -  253 

Sore-throat  8 


IRheumadfm  349 
Cbolick, 

Gripes, and 
twifting  of 
the  Guts  3126 


Worms  -  2,22 

Bloody-flux  202 
Vomiting  and 
Loofenefs  339 
Bleeding  -  60 

Diabetes  -  27 

Apoplexy  3213 
Lethargy  -  125 

Palfy  -  564 

Head-ach  -  14 

Lunatic  -  390 

Falling  fick- 
nefs  -  9 

Dropfy  and 


Tympany  13896 
Jaundice  -  2009 

Livergrown  98 
Gravel,  done, 

&  firangury  770 
Gout  743 

Stoppage  of 

theitomach275 1 


Rifing  of  the 


Lights  -  320 

Spleen  and 

Vapours  -  33 

Mifcarriage  56 
Child-bed  3644 
Evil  --  494 

Leprofy  -  -  74 

French-pox  1 743 
Scurvy  -  24 

Rath  -  -  51 

Scald-head  -  22 
Itch  34 

Inflammation  452 
St, Anthony’s 
Fire  -  42 

Impofthume  39  7 
Mortification  3359 
Cancer  -  821 

Canker  -  16* 

Sores  and  Ul¬ 
cers  1  -  460 

Fiftula  -  no 
Burften  and 

Ruptures  283 
Swelling  37 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


Self-murder  749 
Killed  by  falls 
and  other 
accidents  729 
Fradur’d  Ikull  30 
Broken  limbs  83 
Drowned  1430 

Murdered  150 

Stabbed  -  c 


Scalded  38 

Smother’d  and 


Suffocated 

40 

Burnt 

69 

Bit  by  mad 

dogs  and 

cats 

io 

Poifoned 

7 

Frighted 

7 

Overlaid  *39 2 
Died  for  want 
and  Aarved  89 
Ex  cefiive  drink¬ 
ing  -  658 

Surfeits  -  6» 

Found  Dead  696 


Aged  20985. 
The 


Abortives  and  flill-born  9067 

Y  2 
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The  DifeafeSj  Cafualties  and  total  Deaths, 

r  f 

by  the  London  bills  of  mortality  during  fifteen 
years,  beginning  from  1743,  2nd  ending  with 

1 753-  ;  •: 


Head  mould 
fhor  -  1034 

GonvulF- 
ons  —  87295 

T^eth  -  1 4  862 

Thrufh  -  1555 

Cough  and 
Hooping* 
cough  -  2193 
Rickets  -  292 

Small -pox  29042 
Mealies  -  2483 

Ague  -  103 

Fever  malig¬ 
nant  Fever, 
fcarlet,and 
purples.  48241 
Gonfumpti- 

ons  -  63041 

AFhma  and 

Tiffick  6236 
Pleurify  -  459 

Quihfey  -  221 

Sore-throat  74 
Rheumatifm  194  j 


Cholick, 

Gripes,  and 

T willing  of 

the  Guts 

1 647 

Worms  - 

125 

Bloody  dux 

1 1 8 

Flux 

294 

Vomiting,  & 

Loofenefs 

1 66 

Bleeding 

72 

Diabetes  — 

i  3 

Apoplexy  & 

fuddeniy, 

3279 

Lethargy 

103 

Palfy 

986 

Lunatics  - 

1 0  3  4 

Dropfy  -  1 

4301 

Tympany  - 

3 1 

Liver-groivn 

25 

Jaundice  - 

1831 

Gravel,  ltotie 

and  Fran- 

gury  - 

412 

Gout  — — * 

814 

Stoppage  of 
the  llomach  565 


Rifing  of  the 
Lights  -  -  41 

j  Mil  carriage  -t  55 
I  Childbed  -  2846 
‘  Evil  —  221 

Leprofy  -  29 

French-pox  toio 
Scurvy  -  52 

Rath  -  52 

Itch  » — 4f. 

Inflammation  84$ 
St.  Anthony’s 
Fire  -  45 

I  m  poll'll  v>  me  271 
Mortification  33D9 
Gartcer  -  989 

Canker  -  7  6’ 

S'ores  and  Ul¬ 
cers  - *  27$- 

Fiftula  - -  91 

Burften  and 
“  Ruptures  190 
Swelling  -  53 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


Self-murder  581 

Rilled  by  falls 
&  other  ac¬ 
cidents  -  857 

Broken  limbs  113 
Drowned  -  1578 
Murdered  -  76 

Stabbed  -  12 


S  calded  ■ — 

49 

Suffocated  - 

44 

Burnt 

*39 

Bit  by  mad 

ar 

dogs 

*7 

Pbifo  ned  ~- 

27 

Frighted 

Overlaid  - 

563 

Exceflive 

drinking  280 

Surfeits  - -  37 

Starved  78 

FoUnd  Dead  457 
Executed  -  — - 


Abortives  and  ftill  born  8378.  Aged  26335- 

The 
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The  Difeafes,  CafualtieS  and  total  Deaths, 
by  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  daring  fif¬ 
teen  years,  beginning  from  1758,  and  ending 


at  1775- 

Head  mould 
ill o t,  and 
water  in 
the  Head  331 
Convulfions  8S975 
Teeth  -  121 15 

Thrufh  -  10S1 

Ccftfgh  and 
Hooping 
Cbiigh  4  149 
Rickets  — —  1 1 8 

Pnfell-pbx  35708 
Meailes  -  3657 

Swine  and 

Chicken-pox  13 
Ague  - —  112 

Mat  Fever, 

Mai 'gd  ant 
Fever*  Spot- 
Fever,  and 
Purples  .48757 
Cbnitimpti- 

ons  -  66550 

A dh m a  and 

Tillick  -  6276 
Pleurify  -  359 


Quin  fey  - 

170 

Sore-throat 

its 

Rheumatifm 

131 

Cholick, 

Gripes, & 

twilling 

of  theGuts 

786 

Worms  - 

63 

Bloody-flux 

99 

Flux 

34° 

Vomiting&- 

Lbofenefs 

134 

Bleeding 

101 

Diabetes  - 

17 

Apoplexy  & 

Suddenly 

3343 

Pally  ■  • - . 

99  4 

Lethargy 

83 

Lunatics  - 

tuc 

Head-ach  - 

1 7 

Grief  - - 

82 

DropCy1-'  13802 

Liver-grown 

16 

Jaundice  - 

2001 

Gravel, Hone 

&  flrangury 

.420 

Gout  -  976 

Stoppage  cf 
theftoinach  168 
Riling  of  the 
Light§  1^ 
Mi  fca  mage  49 
Child-bed  3330 

Evil  - -  ,7  2 

Leprofy  -  25 

French-pox  1038 
Rafii  y  -4  39 

Scurvy'  — *  4.2 

Itch  I  1 

Scald-head  .  13 

Inflammation  1353 
St.  Anthony’s 
Fire  -  81 

Irfipoflhume  86 
Mortification  3027 
Cancer  -  676 

Canker  -  56 

Sores  &Ulc£rs  242 
Fiilula  -  1 

Bur  Hen  and 
B  upturns  r  14^ 
Swelling  -  37 


Casualties  in  the  above  period. 


Self-murder  518 
Killed  by  falls 
and  other 
accidents  roll 
Broken  limbs  31 
Drowned  1708 

Murdered  72 


Stabbed  - 

12 

Scaldbd 

39 

Bruited 

35 

Bulat 

1 16 

Bit  by  mad  dog: 

s  5 

Poifoned 

8 

Overlaid  - 

1 19 

Suffocated  65 

1  Exc'eftive 

drinking  78 

Surfeits  -  3d 
Starved  -  64 

Found  Dead  131 

Executed  *  — — — • 


Abortives  and  frill-born  10580.  Aged22843. 

Con- 
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Convulsions  form  a  dreary  catalogueof 
aftonilhing  magnitude  in  the  funerals.  Con- 
vullions  and  Teething  are  terms  too  indefinite* 
Every  infant  difeafe,  not  immediately  obvious 
to  the  fenfes,  is  thruft  into  thofe  two  articles 
by  the  ignorant  fearchers.  Infants  in  cutting 
teeth  often  die  convulfed  ;  and  from  difeafes 
of  their  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are 
extremely  irritable,  convulfions  frequently 
enfue.  If  we  confider  the  term  fcientifically* 
convulfions  in  numerous  cafes  convey  no  more 
intelligence  of  the  difeafe,  than  if  they  had  faid 
the  child  died  from  want  of  breath.  Chrifoms 
and  infants  (who  die  in  the  fir  ft  month  after 
birth)  fince  the  year  1726,  are  intirelv  l^ft 

out  of  the  bills,  and  are  now  ingulphed  in 
convulfions. 

By  comparing  the  abfolute  number  of 
deaths  fet  down  to  Convulfions  and  Teething, 
we  cannot  by  that  alone  determine,  with  any 
precifion,  on  their  augmentation  or  decreafe 
for  if  more  are  born,  more  neceflarily  fhould 
be  expedted  to  die  in  infancy.  In  the 
fecond  table,  the  total  aggregate  births,  du¬ 
ring  fifteen  years,  are  238965,  and  in  the 
third  table,  2  1951 2  ;  fo  that  the  third  has 
fewer  births  than  theiecond  by  twenty-eight 

thoufand,  and  convulfions  and  teething  in  the 

third 
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third  are  alfo  fewer  by  no  lefs  than  thirty  thou- 
fand.  What  is  ftill  more  Angular,  the  ule  of 
Ipirituous  liquors  and  gin,  prevailed  mod  in 
London  in  1750  and  51,  the  middle  of  the  third 
table  or  period,  as  can  eafily  be  proved  by  the 
Excife  books.  In  the  fourth  table,  the  total 
births  are  more  numerous  than  the  third,  by 
twenty  three  thoufand,  but  convulfions  and 
teething  in  each  are  nearly  on  an  equality:  con- 
fequently  in  the  lad  thirty  years  preceding 
1763,  there  is  a  gradual  decreafe  of  morta¬ 
lity  by  thofe  two  difeafes. 

..  Whether  the  increafed  confumption  of 
fpirituous  productions,  from  our  Wed  India 
Iflands  and  other  countries,  and  fwallowed  un  - 
diluted  by  many  cf  our  laborious  ranks  of 
fuckling  mothers  or  nurfes,  has  operated  to 
the  great  extent  ufually  imagined,  in  aug¬ 
menting  infant  mortality  and  convulfions,may 
on  other  accounts  be  doubted.  The  French, 
Italians  and  Spaniards ,both  men  and  women, 
are  -  remarkably  fober  nations,  yet  upon  due 
examination,  infant  deaths  in  Paris,  Rome,  or 
Madrid,  would  probably  be  found  not  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in 
London.  Tea  in  this  country  at  prefen t  is 
an  article  not  merely  of  luxury,  but  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diet  5  more  alfo  of  that  malt  liquor,  called 

porter. 
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porter  is  ingurgitated  in  London :  has  the  gene¬ 
ral  propenlity  for  thefe  two  articles  no  effedt  in 
diminishing  dram  drinking  and  convulhons  ? 
I  lament  and  acknowledge  the  indecency  and 
inhumanity  of  the  practice:  my  meaning  is 
only  to  reprefent  it  as  an  evil,  vaflly  fuhordi- 
nate  in  its  noxious  effedts  to  the  poifonous 
atmofphere  of  cities. 

Another  circum (lance  overlooked,  fo  far 
as  I  know  by  the  different  calculators  and 
critics  on  the  fubjedt  of  infant  difeafes  in 
London  is  this  :  Cholick  and  Gripes  ot  the 
guts  in  the  firft  table,  amount  to  *2185  :  in 
the  fecond  table  they  decreafe  above  one  half 
of  that  number  ;  in  the  third  table  they 
dwindle  to  1647  ;  and  in  the  fourth  table  to 
786.  What  is  underflood  by  this  complaint, 
gripes  of  the  guts  5  is  it  dyfentery  ?  Bloody- 
flux  we  obferve,  makes  a  feparate  article  iij 
the  bills  Are  the  two  difeafes  confounded 
together  in  the  fearchers  reports  ?  May  we 
not  fuppofe,  that  feveral  infant  difeafes  and 
deaths  were  formerly  crowded  into  cholicks 
and  gripes  ?  I  am  aware  that  in  reply  it  will 
be  laid,  that  drains,  lewers,  drier  lodgings. 
Ids  damp,  and  change  in  diet,  have  dimi- 
niihed  dyfenteric  difeafes  in  this  city$  that  Dr. 
Sydenham  likewife  defcribes  an  autumnal  dy¬ 
fentery 
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annually,  prevailing  in  London,  and  about  two 
months  in  duration,  during  the  years  1670, 
71  and  72  :  ftill  I  fufpedt  that  a  number 
of  infant  deaths  have  been  crammed  into 
this  article  5  for  going  back  into  the  bills  of 
the  laft  century,  the  deaths  under  this  title 
are  enormoufly  great :  proceding  backwards 
from  1700  to  1685,  in  fifteen  years,  gripes  of 
the  guts  amount  to  28226,  and  from  1685 
back  to  1670,  fifteen  years  alfo,  to  41573. 

In  each  of  thefe  laft  intervals  too,; ,  bloody- 
flux,  fcowering,  and  flux  make  feparate 
titles,  and  amount  in  thirty  years  to  1690, 
and  cholick  and  wind  to  2374,  Now  we  know 
that  acidities  in  the  ftomach  and  griping  of 
the  guts  are  very  frequent  and  tormenting 
difeafes  of  infants,  from  which  they  often 
die  convulfed.  I  cannot  think  that  dy- 
fentery  alone  deftroyed  altogether  fo  many  in 
London  $  and  if  my  fufpicions  are  well 
founded,  infant  mortality  in  the  two  laft  tables 
or  periods,  whether  from  gripes  or  convul- 
fions,  will  comparatively  fink  ftill  lower :  it 
will  alfo  detradt  from  the  oftenfible  magnitude 
of  convulfions  in  the  prefent  century,  in 
which  article  many  deaths  formerly  laid  to 
gripes  in  the  guts,  are  probably  fwallowed  up, 
and  have  deceived  calculators. 

Z 
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How  many  of  the  mortal  Thrufh  cafes  af- 
fedted  infants,  and  adults  ?  In  all  probability, 
infants  were  the  greateft  fufFerers.  In  fome  rai. 
ny  years,and  in  marfhy  countries  during  a  wet 
fummer  this  difeafe  is  more  epidemical  and 
frequent :  when  of  a  malignant  fort,  nume¬ 
rous  round  ulcers  cover  the  tongue,  and  line 
the  mouth  and  inteftines,  terminating  in  fuc- 
ceffive  layers  of  tenacious  fhining  crufts. 

Cough  and  hooping-cough  have  increafedj 
is  the  Ofoup  added  to  chin-cough  ?  are  any 
other  different  pulmonary  complaints,  under 
the  title  of  cough,  intermixed  with  this  teaz- 
ing  difeafe,  fo  peculiar  to  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood  ?  luckily,  like  fmall-pox  and  meafles, 
it  attacks  the  fame  perfon  but  once  in  life. 

Rickets  are  on  the  decline  :  in  the  laft 
table  of  fifteen  years,  they  {brink  into  1 1 8, 

*  t 

whereas  from  1670  to  1701,  ricketty  deaths 

amounted  to  11415.  Does  not  this  in  one 

# .  a 

refpedl  indicate  more  maternal  attention  to 
the  fuckling  and  rearing  of  infants  ? 

The  deaths  from  Meades  are  generally  to 
thofe  of  fmall-pox,  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  10,  11,  and  12.  Sydenham  long  ago 
obferved,  that  the  meafles  if  fkilfully  treat¬ 
ed,  are  attended  with  little  danger  :  I  think 
he  fhould  have  added  immediate  danger ; 
for  in  their  future  confequences,  meafles, 

efpecially 
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Specially  in  cities,  are  not  without  hazard. 

Very  few  now  die  of  Ague  in  London  * 
towns  in  general  are  lefs  harraffed  with  this 
difeafe  than  country  places.  Pringle  remarks> 
that  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Britifh 
troops  in  thofe  marfhy  countries  of  Flanders 
and  Holland,  where  agues  and  remittent  fe¬ 
vers  from  moift  and  putrid  vapours  are  fo 
frequent,  the  foldiers  quartered  in  towns 
kept  freer  from  thofe  difeafes,  than  the  troops 
detached  in  country  cantonments :  the  fires, 
fewers,  drains,and  paved  ftreets,  prevented  an 
exuberance  of  moifture  ;  and  if  the  men  flept 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe,they  were  more 
lecure  from  ficknefs. 

From  1699,  Fever,.  Malignant,  Scarlet, 
Spotted  fevers  and  Purples*  are  all  promifcu- 
oufly  included  in  one  title;  formerly  they  were 
kept  more  diftinft.  It  is  now  impoffible  from 
this  complex  title  to  determine  the  fpecific 
nature  or  genus  of  thofe  febrile  difeafes..  In 
the  preceding  century,  ague  and  fever  were 
joined  together,  and  fpotted  fever  and  purples 
in  a  feparate  parcel :  their  proportion  in  thirty 
years  is  as  follows  :  ague  and  fever  87645  : 
fpotted  fever  and  purples  5744*  in  the  third 
and  fourth  tables  of  the  prefent  century,  the 

torrent  of  deaths  from  malignant  fpotted  fe- 

Z  2  vers. 
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vers,  &c.  leems  to  be  Hemmed  :  for  this, 
many  reafons  might  be  affigned,  but  the 
inveftigation  would  lead  into  too  wide 
a  field  j  I  muft  then  treat  of  contagion,  of 
jail  infe&ion,  I  fhould  fpeak  of  bark,  anti- 
monials,  perhaps  of  blifters,  and  of  other 
improvements,  either  tending  to  prevent  fuch 
difeafes,  or  to  mitigate  their  ravages.  It  is 
nowdifcovered  and  well  known, that  jail  infec¬ 
tion  or  even  that  of  Small-pox,  is  annihi¬ 
lated  by  fire  and  fmoak,  confined  a  proper 
length  of  time  $  the  heat  of  a  baker ’s  oven 
continued  twelve  hours,  extinguifhes  thefe 
noxious  poifonswhen  concentrated  in  woollen 
or  other  porous  materials. 

Consumptions  make  an  awful  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  funerals :  how  many  of  the  true 
pulmonary  confumption  are  included  in  this 
catalogue,  is  difficult  to  guefs  5  but  from  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  phyficians  and  of 
experience,  we  may  affirm  a  very  confiderable 
number  :  there  are  few  f  amilies,  in  this  king¬ 
dom  efpecially,  whom  it  has  not  one  time  or 
other  plunged  into  tears  and  diftrefs,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  friends  and  relations,  multitudes  of 
them  blafted  at  the  entrance  into,,  or  in 

the  meridian  of  puberty  and  beauty.  Con- 
fumptions  and  coughs  are  terms  fo  general, that 

there  is  room  to  mix  with  them  a  promifeuous 

affemblage 
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affemblage  of  difeafes*  Every  he&ic  wafting 
and  emaciation  of  the  body  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  the  confluence  of  Small-pox  and  Mea¬ 
lies,  and  of  various  febrile  or  chronical  dif- 
tempers,  are  without  doubt  indifcriminately 
heaped  into  confumptions*  Exclufive  of  here¬ 
ditary  CQnftitution,negleded  colds ,  fcrophulous 
lungs,  narrow  cheft,  fanguine  plethora,  and 
hemoptoe,  or  inflammations  of  the  breaft  ill 
cured,  which  give  birth  moft  generally. to;  the 
true  pulmonary  phthifis,  various  complaints 
of  the  fair  fex,  originating  from  obftrudions, 
or  a  contrary  fault,  terminate  frequently  in 
this  difeafe.  Coughs,  emaciation  and  other 
Confumptive  fymptoms,  as  they  are  called,  do 
not  by  any  means  always  Ihow  a  difeafe  fitua- 
ted  in  the  breaft  ;  they  may  indicate  a  waft¬ 
ing,  drooping  habit:  Sydenham  obferved^ 
that  fuch  fymptoms  often  follow  tedious,  fe¬ 
vers,  wherein  fuch  cafes,  he  found  wine’ and 
generous  diet  the  bell  remedies.  Has  not  the 
increafe  of  law  and  mercantile  tranladions,and 
confequently  of  young  writing  clerks,  added 
to  the  confumptive  lift  ?  .  Strong  whale-bone 
flays,  and  tight -lacing  are  juftly  reprehended 
by  writers  on  the  phthifis. 

Catarrh  and  influenza  are  irregular  afl 
failants,  and  do  not  form  a  diflind  article  in 
the  bills.  No  other  epidemick  fpreads  fo 

fudden 
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fadden  and  univerfally  over  a  kingdom :  in 
1743,  it  paffed  over*  Europe;  In  no  other 
epidemick  do  fo  few  die  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  infe<5ted;>*  Its  continuance  is  ge¬ 


nerally  fhort,  and  what  inconfiderable  depre¬ 
dations  it  commits,,  are  principally  upon  decli¬ 
ning,  confumptive  and  afthmatic  perfons,upoii 
worn  out  conftitutions,  and  thofe  whofe  lungs 
are  nearly  confumed.  In  fuch  forlorn .  com- 
plaints.catarrh  haftens  the  final diffolution  foo- 
ner  than  it  would  otherwife  have  happened. 
Perfons  too,  recovering  from  agues  and  other 
fevers,  upon  catching  influenza*  have  often 
•fuffered  relapfes.  *  1  •;  ♦ 

Asthma  and  Tiffick  form  rather  a  confufed 
combination  of  difeafes  5  formerly  it  was 
Confumption  and  Tiffick,  without  any  men¬ 
tion  of  afthma.  Whether  the  whole  are  true 
afthmatick  cafes  accumulated  in  this  formi¬ 
dable  group,  I  cannot  undertake  to  unravel. 

Simple  inflammatory  Quinfey,  if  treated 
with  any  moderate  degree  of  fkill,:  deprives 
very  few  of  life  :  are  any  cafes  of  Putrid  fore 
throat  confounded  with  it:  L  imagine* 
that  more  perifh  by  the  latter  difeafe,  than 
are  recorded  under  the  title  of  fore  throat  : 
perhaps  they  are  thrown  into  malignant,  fear- 
let  and  fpotted  fever.  -- 


Rheu- 
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Rheumatism  may  be  fuppofed  to  com¬ 
prehend  every  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  whether 
acute  or  chronic;  it  is  rather  a  painful  anguilh 
than  dangerous  to  life. 

I  have  already  ventured  a  few  new  con¬ 


jectures  upon  that  obfcure  'medley  of  difea- 
fes,  called  cholick,  gripes  and  twifting  of 
the  guts.  The  devaluation  under  that  title 
appears  in  the  two  laft  tables  very  inconfide- 
jrable  ;  but  what  fhares  fhould  be  apportioned 
to  children  and  adults,  to  dyfentery,  to  the 
true  Ileus  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  ex¬ 
cited  by  volvulus  of  the  inteftines,and  by  othep 
obftructions  in  that  canal,  I  confefs  my  inabi¬ 
lity  to  folve. 

Wo  rms  infeft  children  more  than  grown¬ 


up  perfons ;  in  all  the  tables  the  difeafe  de- 
creafes.  Is  it  now  fet  down  amongft  gripes 
and  cholicks  ?  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  bills 
are  defective  in  afiigning  the  due  fhare  of 
mortality  to  worms.  In  the  thirty  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  prefent  century,  the  mortality  by 
worms,  amounted  nearly  to  fourteen  hundred: 
poflibly  heCtic  emaciations  and  confumptions 
may  now,  comprehend  feveral  true  worm 
cafes.  ,  . 

Very  few  comparatively  feem  to  die  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  the  Bloody-  flux.  Vomiting,  Loofe- 
nefs,  or  of  Bleeding  ;  but  I  am  well  fatisfied 
that*the  bills  rate  deaths  from  hemorrhage 
and  bleeding,  greatly  too  low.  Me  ft  of  the 


fatal. 
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fatal  hemorrhages  or  floodings  from  the  uterus 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy,  or  (hortly. 
after  delivery,  I  prefume  are  carried  to  Childbed 
and  a  few  to  mifcarriages  :  even  from  the 
lungs  alone  I  fliould  have  thought  hemorr¬ 
hages  more  fatal ;  indeed  for  the  molt  part 
fpitting  of  blood,  before  the  tragical  cataftro- 

phe,  terminates  in  a  confumption. 

Diabetes  is  omitted  in  the  bills  until 

1684,  and  in  the  fucceding  fixteen  years, 
twenty-feven  only  appear  to  have  died  of  that 
diftemper.  I  fufpedl,. that  formerly  the  diabe¬ 
tes  was  thrown  into  he&ics  or  confumptions, 
which  is  commonly  the  fatal  iflfue  of  this 
difeafe.  ' 

Apoplexy  is  generally  a  difeafe  of  ma¬ 
ture  and  old  age.  From  1671  to  1701, 
Apoplexy  and  Suddenly  ftands  at  3010,  JLe* 
thargy  at  48  8,and  Megrims  orVertigo  now  dif- 
continued  at  45.  Many  fudden  deaths  are  alfo 
thrown  in  amongftthe  truly  apople&ic.  Apo¬ 
plexy  is  ufually  faid  to  have  increafed  by  more 
imm  oderate  indulgence  in  fpirituous  liquors  • 
but  the  four  tables  of  the  prefent  century  do 
not  fhow  any  alarming  furge.  Drunkennefs 
and  beaftly  intoxication  is  not  in  this  ifland, 
an  increafing  vice  of  the  high  and  middle 
ranks  of  life:  befides.  Apoplexy  in  many  inftan- 
ces  is  brought  on  by  plethora,  either  from  ha¬ 
bitual  evacuations  fuppreffed,  or  from  floth, 

indulgence 
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indulgence  and  luxurious  living,  by  iritenfe 
contemplation  and  ftudy,  and  by  local  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  :  corpulency,  a  fhort  neck,- 
gluttony,  and  paffions  of  mind  will  act  either 
as  predifpofing  or  exciting  caufes  of  a  fit:  the 
fame  event  has  followed  fcorbhing  infolation^ 
and  expofure  to  the  confined  vapour  of  char-* 
coal.  Lethargy  and  Palfy  are  nearly  allied  to  apo-> 
plexy:  ftrokes  of  apoplexy  not  immediately  fa> 
tal,  too  often  terminate  in  palfy,  which  in  the 
three  laft  tables  is  increaied.  From  1671  to 
1701, the  mortality  by  palfy  is  but  fix  hundred 
and  thirty.  Probably  the  mechanical  arts^ 
where  either  lead  or  quickfilver  are  employed, 
whofe  fumes  are  fo  poifonous  to  the  huqian 
nerves,may  have  fome  ihare  in  the  rife  of  para¬ 
lytic  difeaies.  A  fpecies  df  palfy  called 'the 
Barbiers,  often  occurs  on  the  -Malabar  cokft  of 

India.  1 

Lvnatick  deaths,  it  is  painful  to  obferve, 

are  more  than  doubled  in  the  two  kft  tabled. 
Such  difmal  objeds  muft  be  numerous  in 
(London,  when  fo  many  are  reported  in  the 
regifters  of  mortality.  The  difeafe  infanity 
of  itfelf,  does  not  neceflarily  endanger  life,  at 
lealt  not  immediately  ;  numbers  furvive  in 
that  mortifying  condition  to  an  old  age.  We 
ihould  refled:  that  the  larged  Lunatick  Hof- 
pital  in  Europe,  ftands  in  t:his  metropolis,  ex- 
clufive  of  fome  private  mad  houfes  >in  the 
•j:  A  a  ;  'iz  fuburbs. 
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faburbS;  arid  that  mad  perfons  arefent  from  vari¬ 
ous  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  receptacles 
of  confinement  in  London,  at  a  diftance  from 
their  friends.  Perhaps  too,  thofe  whom  nature 
originally,  or  difeafe  branded  as  ideots,  are  en¬ 
rolled  amongft  the  true  melancholick  and  ma¬ 
niac  lunaticks.  In  the  preceding  century,  dif- 
tra&ed  and  lunatick  was  the  joint  title  in  the 
bills,  the  former  is  now  left  out.  The  coro¬ 
ner’s  inqueft  generally  returns  filicides  as  lu¬ 
naticks,  after  however  reciting  the  mariner  of 
their  death  :  the  fearchers  and  the  bills  of 
mortality  have  invariably  ranged  lunatick  and 
felf-murder,  under  two  diftindtheads.  From 
1671  to  1701,  diftrafted  and  lunatick  are  in 

the  bills  five  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Deaths  by  Epilepfy  and  falling  ficknefs, 

from  1670  to  1700,  amount  only  to  thirtyr 
five,  and  in  the  firft  forty-five  years  of  the 
j^refent  century,  are  dwindled  to.  thirteen  1  of 
late  years  the  title  arid  difeafe  is  totally  ex¬ 
cluded.  Is  this  horrible  convulfion  no  more 
inimical  to  the  fprings  of  life ;  is  it  merely  a 
lingering  torture;  or  any  epileptic  deaths  con¬ 
founded  with  lunatick,  as  both  are  confidera- 
bly  under  the  lunar  influence  ?  Violent  and 
long  continued  epileptic  fits  often  end  in  idio- 
tifm  or  lunacy.  In  infants  and  children, 
epilepfy  when  mortal  is  probably  caft 
-into  convulfions.  The  jews  could  only 
aferibe.  epilepfy  and  demoniac  madnefs  to 

the  malicious  rancour  of  an  infernal  devil. 

The, 
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The  locked  jaw  is  a  Angular  fpafm  which 
feldom  happens  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
fultry  tropical  regions  after  amputations  and 
wounds  it  fuddenly  deftroys  numbers. 

Dropsy  ftalks  with  obftinate  defolation 
throughout  all  the  tables  :  this  too,  like  con- 
fumptions  is  the  final  termination  of  many 
acute  and  chronic  diftempers,  and  of  broken 
conflitutions,  befides  many  internal  derange¬ 
ments  which  I  do  not  here  propofe  to  expati¬ 
ate  upon.  Tympany  is  a  very  rare  difeafe 
compared  to  the  former.  From  1671  to 
1701,  the  mortality  by  dropfy  and  tympany 
is  twenty-three  thoufand,  three  hundred  and 
fixty-fix,  and  liver  grown  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight.  The  principal,  and  mod  gene¬ 
ral  collections  of  water,  called  dropfies  are, 
that  in  the  bread,  that  in  the  abdomen, that  in 
the  external  cellular  membrane  the  analar- 
cous:  what  deadly  fhare,each  had  fingly,or  the 

feveral  ct  genera”  in  conjunction,  is  concealed 
in  profound  obfeurity. 

From  1671  to  1701,  the  mortality  by 
Jaundice  is  two  theufand,  one  hundred  and 
fixty-nine :  if  the  bills  therefore  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  the  difeale  increafes.  Jaundice 
is  a  frequent  confequence  of  difeafes  in  the 
liver,  of  obftinate  agues,  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  particularly  of  ftones,  fand,  or  other  ob- 
ftruCtions  in  the  biliary  duCts. 

A  a  2 
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Deaths  from  Stone,  Calculus,  and  Stran¬ 
gury  are  diminifhed,  is  this  to  be  alcribed  to 
more  fuccefsful  methods  of  performing  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  or  to  a  decreafe  of  cab 
culous  cafes  ?  Or  as  ftrangury  is  included 
in  the  fame  title,  are  difeafes  and  obftru<ftions 
of  the  urethra  from  venereal  gleets,  or  other 
caufes  more  fkilfully  relieved  by  modern  bou¬ 
gies  ?  With  refpedt  to  lithontriptic  medicines, 
we  feem  to  have  approached  as  near  the  dilco- 
very  of  ^iflblvents,  as  the  chymifts  have  to 
the  philofophers  ftone.  In  the  preceding 
century,  the  bills  mark  the  mortality  alter¬ 
nately  under  thefe  fluctuating  titles,  cut  of  the 
ftone  and  (tone,  flone  and  ftrangury,  ftone, 
cut  of  the  ftone,  gravel  and  ftone,  and  gene¬ 
rally  ftrangury  in  a  feparate  title.  From 
1670  to  1701,  the  deaths  under  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  heads  are  one  thoufand,feven  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  :  they  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  to  com¬ 
prize  all  fatal  nephritic  paroxifms,  and  inflanr* 
mations  of  the  kidneys,  ureters, and  bladder* 
An  intelligent  phy  fician  of  Liverpool,  Dr.Dob- 
fon  lately  collected  a  lift  of  perfons  cut  for  the 
ftone  in  different  county  hofpitals  through  En¬ 
gland  :  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thoufandjthree  hundred  and  ninety-four  fick  of 
various  difeafes, medical  and  furgical,four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  underwent  the  operation  of  li¬ 
thotomy.  When  we  revolve  in  our  mind,thaf 


the  majority  of  ftone  cafes,areperfbns  advanced 

beyond 
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beyond  child-hood,and  upon  the  number  of  dif- 
eafedand  fxck  compared  to  ftone  complaints, we 
may  be  fatisfied  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  au 
inconftderable  portion  throughout  the  king- 
dom,  annually  to  undergo  this  operation. 
Upon  this  general  furvey  it  was  not  found 
that  the  counties  where  cyder  is  drank  in 
great  abundance,  had  more  calculous  com¬ 
plaints  than  other  counties,  where  they  fel- 
dom.tafte  of  thi§.  liquor.  We  may  like  wife 
conclude,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  enter  into 
hofpitals,  are  of  the  lower  and  indigent  or¬ 
ders,  many  of  whom  perhaps  never  drank  a 

/ 

fingle  quart  of  wine. 

The  Gout  rather  gains  ftrength,  and  for 

this  fmall  addition  we  may  find  fufficient 

—  -  •  *  •  • 

caufe  in  the  growth  of  indolence  and  luxuri- 
ous  living,  in  the  increafe  of  hereditary  in¬ 
firmities,  and  in  fome  degree  of  literati,  of 
iludious  fedentary  profeflions,  or  of  men  im- 
inerged  in  other,  mental  lucubrations.  It 
is  almofl  fuperfluous  to  remark, that  the  regu¬ 
lar  paroxifms  of  this  difeafe,  in  its  infancy,  are 
very  feldom  attended  with  danger,  unlefs  un- 
fkilfully  treated  :  the  irregular  afiaults  chiefly 
of  chronic  gout  {terming  fome  of  the  internal 
and  important  organs,  can  be  fuppofed  to  make 
up  the  funeral  catalogue.  In  the  laft  century? 
gout  was  confounded  with  fciatica. 

Stoppage  of  the  fiomach  fo  far  as  I 
know,  indicates  no  fpecific  difeafe,  but  is  a 

fymptom 
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lymptom  of  many  :  it  is  a  vulgar  name 
fometimes  for  indigeftion  and  rejection  of 
food.  1  enquired  from  two  of  the  fearchers 
what  they  meant  by  this  phrafe,  but  they 
honeftly  confeffed  that4:hey  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  It  is  not  what  medical  men  call 
“  dyfphagia”  or  difficulty  in  fwallowing,a  rare 
difeafe  arifing  from  different  obftru&ions  in 
the  aefophagus,and  fometimes  from  fpafmodic, 
or  from  paralytic  affeftions  of  that  tube.  In 
the  laft  thirty  years  of  the  preceding  century. 
Stoppage  of  the  ftomach  is  rated  at  the  ama¬ 
zing  number  of  twelve  thoufand  and  forty- 
fix,  and  Rifing  of  the  lights  in  the  fame  in¬ 
terval,  at  three  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and 
forty.  The  mortality  in  the  laft  or  fourth 
table  compared  to  the  former,  is  not  i-yoth 
part  fo  great.  It  would  baffle  the  ingenuity 
of  an  antiquarian  to  decypher  the  true  import 
of  thefe  two  terms  ;  fevere  ficknefs,  or  the 
word  abracadabra,  would  be  full  as  intelli¬ 
gible  :  what  proportion  of  infants,  of  adults, 
and  of  the  two  fexes,  are  crowded  into  thefe 
two  immethodical  articles  ?  are  any  cafes  of 
hyftericks  comprehended  under  either  of 
them  5  or  is  this  teazing  convulfion,  peculiar 
to  the  fair  fex,  rarely  attended  with  any  im¬ 
mediate  danger  to  life  ? 

From  twenty-four  years  of  the  Londoa 
bills,  and  from  feveral  country  regifters  in 

England 
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England  and  Germany,  Dr.  Short  calculates, 
that  upon  an  average,  one  of  fixty  women  die 
in  child- bed  ;  others  upon  better  foundation, 
make  the  proportion  three  of  two  hundred. 
Every  perfon  may  fatisfy  himfelf  refpedting 
the  validity  of  this  eftimation,  by  compa¬ 
ring  the  deaths  in  child-bed,  and  in  mifcar- 
riages  throughout  the  four  tables,  with  the 
births  and  abortives  in  the  fame  interval  $ 
making  allowances  at  the  fame  time  for 
greater  omifllons  of  births  and  mifcarriages 
in  the  publick  regifters.  Another  circurii- 
ftance  to  be  taken  into  confideration  is,  that 
amongft  fuch  a  multitude  of  women,  a  fmall 
part  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  died  annually, 
independent  of  the  pregnant  ftate  and  its 
dangers.  What  were  the  feveral  difeafes  be¬ 
fore  and  after  delivery,  which  oecafioned 
this  mortality  amongft  the  female  fex,and  how 
many  died  from  mere  difficulty  in  labour,  we 
cannot  learn  from  the  bills.  From  difficult 
and  laborious  births,  where  inftruments  are 
directed,  or  at  all  required,  I  venture  to  af* 
fert,  a  very  diminutive  part  of  this  lot  perill¬ 
ed  :  this  is  confonant  to  all  the  beft  modern 
acocheur  treatifes,  in  which  inftruments  and 
rude  violence  are  more  and  more  difeounte- 
nanced.  Profufe  floodings  may  precede,  ac¬ 
company,  or  follow  the  efforts  of  labour  : 
milk  fevers,  and  fometimes  inflammations 

of 


of  the  womb,  or  other  dangerous  difea- 
fes,  fuch  as  miliary  fever  ;  and  in  rare  in- 
ftances  a  malignant  infectious  fever,  may 
fucceed  delivery.  Particular  years  alfo  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  fatal  to  breeding  women 
than  others.  “  Foetus's”  in  their  delicate 
rudiments  in  the  womb,  are  fometimes  like 
vegetable  bloffoms  eafily  blighted  :  early  mis¬ 
carriages  from  the  Second  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month,  though  not  recorded  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  regifters,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  but  hap¬ 
pily  they  are  infinitely  lefs  hazardous  to 
women  :  the  mature  Abortions  and  Still¬ 
born  are  alone  thought  deferving  of  burial,  or 
noticed  in  the  bills.  It  is  probable,  that  a 
part  of  the  ftill-born  had  arrived  at  their  full 
time  and  growth,  and  periflied  during  tedious 
labours,  or  by  the  rafh  practice  of  midwives. 

Brazilian  women  are  faid  in  Smollet’s 
collection  of  Voyages  to  be  very  fruitful, 
and  to  have  fo  eafy  labours,  that  immediately 
after  delivery  the  woman  rifes  up,  walks  to  a 
neighbouring  river,  and  there  purifies  her- 
felf ;  the  hutband  in  the  mean  time  goes  to 
bed  in  her  place,  and  is  nurfed  with  as  great 

tendernefs,  during  the  firft  twenty-four  hours, 
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as  our  European  women  when  lyingin.  By 
Mr.  Brydone’s  defeription  of  the  Sicilian  wo¬ 
men,  they  fuffer  very  little,  in  delivery,  and 

next 
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ttext  day  the  eftabliffled  etiquette,  which  in 
England  would  be  confidered  as  very  indeli¬ 
cate,  is  to  receive  vifits  in  their  bed-chamber, 
from  all  their  male  and  female  acquaintances. 

I  should  rejoice  to  fee  a  few  fchools  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  inftru&ion  of  female  midwives, 
where  in  one  years  time  they  might  be  taught 
all  the  necelfary  rudiments  of  the  profeffion. 
In  almoft  every  clumfy  mechanical  art,  it  is 
thought  indifpenfibly  requilite  to  be  initiated 
by  a  regular  apprenticefflip,  and  it  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  pf  abfurdity  to  fuppofe,  that  the  aco- 
cheur  art  can  be  learned  by  infpiration.  Na¬ 
ture  undoubtedly  is  the  principal  operator  and 
phyfician  in  labour  but  fhe  may  want  affift- 
ance,  or  by  ignorance,is  much  oftener  unne- 
ceffarily  difturbed  and  exhaufted.  Child-bed 
fevers  are  frequently  kindled  by  officioufly  ha- 
raffing,  or  over  heating  women  with  cor¬ 
dials,  and  by  ftewing  them  in  clofe  rooms? 
where  they  are  fuffocated  in  foul  effluvia. 

The  Evil  or  Scrophula  apparently  decreafes 
thoughout  the  four  tables :  I  believe  this  dif- 
eafe  often  terminates  fatally  in  confumptions. 
From  1 67 1  to  ]  7  o  i  ,deaths  by  the  evil  amoun¬ 
ted  to  two  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
one.  Has  the  more  general  ufe  of  vegetables 
in  diet  any  effect  in  repreffing  this  grandular 
and  hereditary  depravity  ? 

B  b 
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Leprosy  is  now  almoft  eradicated  and  worn 
out.  In  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  prefent 
century,  the  mortality  by  this  difeafe  amounts 

only  to  thirty-three.  During  and  after  the  Cru- 
fades  of  the  twelfth  century,  Europe  was 

deluged  with  this  filthy  judaical  fcurf  im¬ 
ported  from  Paleftine  :  lazaretto’s  for  the 
confinement  of  the  unclean,  abounded  in 
feveral  kingdoms,  in  France  alone  flood  two 
thoufande  At  prefent,  in  the  cold  Northern 
ifland,  Iceland,  a  fort  of  lepra  arabum  is 
congenial  to  the  natives  from  their  diet,  cli¬ 
mate  and  manner  of  life. 

It  is  not  quite  three  hundred  years  fince 
the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  Venereal  difeafe  into  the  old 
world.  Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Indian 
remedy  the  decodlion  of  guaiacum,  and  a  few 
years  ftill  later,  of  mercurial  unftion,  Europe 
was  alarmed  with  univerfal  confirmation  at 
the  hoflile  inroads  of  this  difeafe :  mul¬ 
titudes  perifhed  under  the  corroding  ulcers, 
prefenting  before  death  horrid  fpedtacles  of 

cadaverous  corruption  and  deformity. 

French  pox  is  even  at  prefent  more  bane¬ 
ful,  at  lead  to  London,  than  medical  men  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  infallible  remedy  and  mode 
of  cure  would  fufpect.  For  this,  two  proba¬ 
ble  reafons  may  be  alledged  :  the  fwarms  of 
ignorant  vermin  called  Quacks,  who  borough 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in  all  large  cities,and  the  increaling 
multitude  of  common  prortitutes,  who  difle- 
minate  the  infedion,  many  of  whom  from 
negligence,  poverty,  or  application  to  thofc 
infidious  alfaffins,  difguiled  under  the  malic 
of  M.  D’s,  andfurgeons,  perifli  miferable  vic¬ 
tims  to  this  difeafe.  Credulity  has  made  mur. 
der  a  profitable  traffick,  and  his  Majefty’s  let¬ 
ters  patent,  proftituted  by  his  fervants  to  com¬ 
mon  fale,  give  an  additional  encouragement  to 
the  venders  of  every  tralh  and  poifon  ;  they 
lay  their  fnares  in  every  thoroughfare,  and  kill 
the  unwary  with  as  much  indifference,  as  un¬ 
dertakers  afterwards  carry  them  to  the  church 
yard. 

Would  it  not  be  poflible  to  cut  up  this 
American  poifon  by  the  roots  through  the 
kingdom  ?  Some  poflibly  may  confider  it  in 
the  light  of  a  penal  ftatute  againft  vice  and 
debauchery,  but  lam  not  fatisfied  that  mora¬ 
lity  could  be  in  the  lead:  endangered  by  its 
radical  extermination.  Should-  this  not  be 
found  pradicable  or  advifeable,  would  not 
two  diftind  hofpitals,  fufficiently  large  to 
contain  male  and  female  venereal  poor,  refcue 
numbers  from  the  artifices  of  importers,  and 
from  ruinous  dedrudion?  Separate  apartments 
might  be  laid  out  for  others,  not  altogether  in 
indigent  circumftances,and  who, upon  entrance 

B  b  2  Ihould 
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fhould  pay  down  a  fmall  fum  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  and  cure.  Many  of  the  young  laborious 
clafs  (I  fpeak  of  the  female  fex)  not  yet  har¬ 
dened  in  profligacy,  are  plunged  into  irre-.  * 
trievable  diftrefs,  in  confequence  of  catching 
this  diftemper.  Many  conftitutions  of  our 
diffolute  young  men,  might  probably  by  this 
means  be  protected  and  prefervedfrom  venereal 
depredation.  The  numbers  who  died  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  prefent 
century,  of  French-pox*  were  two  thoufand, 
three  hundred  and  fixty. 

True  Scurvy  is  feldom  ever  mentioned  by 
any  writer,  before  the  long  voyages  firft  begun 
three  centuries  ago  by  the  moderns  -y  that  is, 
on  the  difcovery  of  the  palfage  to  Afia,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  the  difcovery  of 
America  :  then,  in  confequence  of  living 
long  on  falted  and  grofs  diet,  and  the  want  of 
frefh  vegetables  or  fruits,  this  difeafe  made 
fevere  havock  amongit  naval  fquadrons.  The 
ancient  navigators  who  feldom  ventured  out  of 

__  r 

fight  of  land  or  capes,  and  who  probably  were 
not  under  the  neceffity  of  fubfifting  long  on 
falted  food,  do  not  appear  to  have  fuffered 
by,  nor  even  to  have  known  the  difeafe. 
Hippocrates  is  by  many  fuppofed  ilightly  to 

allude 
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allude  to  feurvy  under  the  name  of  large 
fpleen,  accompanied  alfo  with  putrid  fpungy 
gums  and  offenfive  breath:  it  is  ftill  more  di£~ 
tindUy  noted  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  as  affecting 
Caefar’s  army  when  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine* 

Through:  all  the  Northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Holland, 
amongft  thofe  who  fed  chiefly  on  faked, 
fifh  and  grofs  diet,  who  drank  bad  waters 
and  dwelt  either  in  moraffes  or  near  the 
fea  coafts,  feurvy  in  the  two  laft  centuries 
made  cruel  ravages.  Several  armies  and  be- 
ficged  garrifons  in  Germany,  intercluded  from 
frefh  vegetables  were  devoured  by  feurvy  : 
numbers  of  the  new  fettlers  in  the  Northern 
colonies  of  America,  and  at  Newfoundland 
were  cut  off  by  this  difeafe.  The  North 
Americans  were  taught  by  the  Baltickers 
and  Swedes,  the  fovereign  benefit  of  drinking 
fpruce  beer,  which  is  an  excellent  fubftitute 
when  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be  procured  : 
the  induftrious  Dutch  made  drains  and  ca¬ 
nals  to  carry  off  water,  and  trufied  the  reft  of 
the  cure  or  prevention  to  four  crout  :  in 
fome  of  the  Northern  kingdoms  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  acidulated  bread,  and  a  four  drink 
ufed  by  the  Ruffians,  powerfully  refift  feur¬ 
vy.  By  thefe  and  other  precautions,  this 
foe  is  now  much  lefs  formidable  on  land  j  but 
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fea,  no  other  is  fo  inimical  to  navigators : 
on  that  element  it  is  yet  the  fea  mon- 
fter  and  tyrant  :  the  effectual  antidotes  are 
now  fo  well  known,  that  I  dare  to  main¬ 
tain  multitudes  of  the  lives  loft  by  this  dif- 
cafe  at  fea,  are  facrificed  to  grofs  negligence, 
or  to  impolick  and  inhuman  ceconomy. 

From  1671  to  1686,  the  deaths  by  Scurvy 
are  in  the  London  bills  nine  thoufand,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  in  the  fucceeding 
fifteen  years,five  hundred  and  fixty-nine  only. 
It  is  common  I  know  for  perfons  ignorant  of 
medicine,  often  to  call  various  cutaneous  foul- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  by  the  name  of  fcurvy. 
Whether  all  thofe  therefore  died  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fcurvy,  I  cannot  decide.  Another  fuf- 
picion  of  fome  weight  with  me,  is  this  :  the 
theory  of  the  laft  century  imputed  many  dif- 
eafes  to  this  fpecific  <c  cacoethes”  as  they 
called  it ;  perhaps  this  theory  and  prevalent 
opinion  may  in  fome  degree  have  influenced 
the  fearchers  report.  The  fcurvy,  the  liver 
and  the  nerves,  have  been  convenient  hiding 
places  for  pompous  ignorance.  In  the  pre- 
fent  century,  fcurvy  has  deftroyed  very  few  in 
London,  and  even  of  this  final  1  number  fet 
down  in  the  bills,  the  difeafe  in  feveral  may 
have  been  bred  at  fea  ;  in  London,  the  lodg- 

ings 
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ings  are  now  dry;  animal  meat  is  eat  frefh; 
vegetables, though  perhaps  not  univerfaliy  con- 
fumed  in  fufficient  quantity,  are  certainly  in 
great  abundance ;  beer,  fermented  liquors  and 
tea  are  drank  by  all  ranks :  thefe  in  conjunction 
powerfully  refill  the  tendency  to  fcorbutick 
corruption. 

What  proportion  of  Inflammations,  Imports 
humes,  and  Mortifications,  were  external  or 
internal,  is  left  in  the  dark  by  the  bills. 

Shall  we  never  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  dif- 
cover  any  remedy  for  that  deplorable  and  ex¬ 
cruciating  difeafe,  the  Cancer,  which  fets  me¬ 
dicine,  and  too  often  that  dreadful  alternative 
of  furgery,  the  knife,  at  defiance  ?  Shall  we 
never  be  able  to  blunt  this  cauftick  poifon 
in  the  body,  as  certainly  and  fuccefsfully  as 
we  do  the  fcurvy  or  the  venereal  difeafe  ?  The 
female  fex  are  moft  annoyed  by  this  venomous 
fcorpion,  particularly  in  their  breads,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  uterus. 

Bursten  and  Ruptures  decreafe  throughout 
all  the  tables.  From  1671  to  iyoj,  they  had 
fwelled  to  nine  hundred  and  feventeen.  Are  we 
indebted  to  modern  fteel  trufies  for  having 
leflened  the  number  of  victims  to  this  difeafe? 
Perhaps  too,  though  in  a  diminutive  degree, 
to  more  fkilful  methods  in  relieving  defperate 
inteflinal  protrufions. 

Self- murder,  a  peculiar  gloomy  paffion  and 
propenfity  of  the  Englifh,  as  they  allege 
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on  the  continent,  has  increaled  in  the  prc- 
fent  century,  and  furpaffes  the  number  of 
thofe  facrificed  at  that  infamous  human 
flaughter-houfe,  Tyburn.  From  1671  to 
1701,  the  bills  have  rated  thofe  who  hanged, 
and  made  away  with  themfelves,  at  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-fix:  they  are  now  doubled.  In 
a  treatife  publiflied  not  many  years  ago  by 
Sir  S.  Theodore  Janfen,  he  eftimated  the 
wholefale  carnage  of  human  flefh  at  Tyburn* 
at  fix  hundred  and  feventy  eight,  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty- three  years.  It  is  rare  for  either  of 
thofe  violent  and  fhocking  diffolutions  to 

happen  before  puberty. 

The  numbers  Drowned  from  1671  to 

1701,  were  two  thoufand,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two.  Drowned  perfons  formerly 
were  often  fufpended  by  the  legs,  or  placed 
in  a  prone  pofture,  with  the  face  and  head 
downwards,  and  rolled  over  a  cafk  or  cylin¬ 
der,  from  an  erroneous  idea,  that  the  flomach 
and  lungs  were  filled  with  water.  Thefe 
rude  methods  tended  to  load  the  head  with 

blood,  and  anfwered  no  good  purpofe. 

The  mofl  important  and  effectual  directi¬ 
ons  on  fuch  fudden  accidents,  firft  publifhed 
and  inculcated  by  the  Dutch,  and  lately  in 
imitation  of  them  by  the  Humane  Society 

in  London,  are,  infiantaneoufly  to  ftrip  off  all 

the 
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the  drowned  perfons  cloathes,  to  Wipe 
him  dry,,  and  to  place  him  in  a  heated  bed 
between  feveral  layers  of  warm  blankets, 
ufing  afterwards  inceflant  fridtion  with  heated 
flannels  alternately  on  the  breaft,  back,  belly, 

v  »  ^  v  •  r.  f 

and  over  all  the  extremities :  Volatile  Salts, 

r  *  i 

or  indefedt  of  them  any  other  ftrong  ftimu- 

,  •  j 

lants,  fhould  be  frequently  applied  to  the 
nofe  and  temples  ;  bottles  of  warm  water  or 
heated  bricks  repeatedly  renewed  and  laid  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet ;  air  blown  in  at  the 
mouth  or  noftrils  to  inflate  the  lungs ;  heated 
fumes  of/  tobacco,  if  convenient,  may  be 
once  or  twice  blown  up  the  anus,  and  blood 
if  practicable  drawn  from  the  arm,  but  with 
caution  and  not  too  lavifhly.  The  attendants 

♦  7-r  «  y 

are  to  perfevere  without  intermiffion,  in  the 
labour  of  fridtion  and  applying  heat,  and  if 
the  drowned  perfon  has  not  lain  too  long  un¬ 
der  Water,  they  are  not  to  defpair  of  reviving 
the  circulation  and  the  vital  powers,  though 
to  all  appearance  extindl,  until  after  at  leaft 

two  or  three  hours  ineffectual  exertions. 
#  » 

Many  who  had  lain  under  water  a  quarter, 
a  half,  a  few  three  quarters,  and  as  they 
report  even  a  full  hour,  were  by  this  means 
happily  refpited  from  the  grave. 

Cc 
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The  Murdered  from  1671  td  1701,  were 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two.  It,  is  with 
pleafure  that,  in  the  laft  tables,  we  behold  this 
dreadful  crime  on  the  decreafe.  Are  we  in¬ 
debted  for  this  in  fome  degree  to  the  ftreets 
and  fuburbs  being  better  lighted  jand  watch¬ 
ed,  and  to  the  former  being  widened  and  bet¬ 
ter  paved  ?  Or  are  the  lower  clafs  alfo  now 
lefs  barbarous  ?  At  prefent  our  robberies  are 
feldom  accompanied  with  cruelty.,  .That 
modern  and  magnificent  eftablifhmertt  th§ 
Foundling  Hofpital,  for  the  reception  of 
young  deferted  infants,:  has  perhaps  refcued 
many  infants  from  violent  deaths.: 

Frequent  conflagrations,  of  houfes  in 
London  will  account  for  thofe  Burnt. 

The  Overlaid  are  greatly  decreafed  :  is  this 
owing  to  more  care  of  nurfes  and  mothers, 
or  to  erroneous  repor  ts  formerly  of  the  fearch* 
ers  refpetfting  the  caufe  of  infant  deaths,  or 
to  what  other  caufe  ?  I  confefs  my  igno¬ 
rance. 

vi*  *  w  •  •  «  '  Jl  *  1  H 

Surfeits  in  the  laft  century  make  an 
enormous  article  in  the  chronicle  of  deaths  : 
from  1670  to  1690,  they  amount  annu¬ 
ally  to  three  and  fometimes  to  four  hundred  : 
in  the  laft  table  of  fifteen  years, they  fink  down 

to 
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to  thirty  ?  yet  good  eating  and  gormapdizing 
are  certainly  not  worn  out  of  falhion  in  this 
city.  Medical  men  know  that  furfeits  and 
intemperance  are  often  merely  predifpofing  pr 
Qccafional  caufes  of  difeafes  $  they  may  on 
fome  occafions  roufe  up  latent  diforders,  or 
diipofe  the  body  to  receive  noxious  impreffi^ 
ons  from  without :  the  fearchers  therefore# 
as  I  fufpedt,  have  formerly  made  many  of 
their  reports  from  the  oftenfible  caufe  which 
they  fnppoled  gave  birth  to  the  difeafe  and  to 
the  mortality.  At  the  fame  time  I  am  not 
contending  for  the  delicacy  and  moderation 
of  our  fore-fathers  appetites  ;  they  were  un- 
queftionably  in  the  laft  century,  more  carni¬ 
vorous  in  their  diet,  than  the  prefent  London 
generation.  From  frequent  furfeits  and  re¬ 
pletions,  and  that  filthy  difeafe  gluttony,  I  fear 
that  many  lives  are  fhortened. 

Excessive  Drinking  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  bills  before  the  year  1700:  was  it  until 
then  included  under  forfeits,  or  totally  omit¬ 
ted  ?  in  the  firft  twenty -feven  years,  the 
deaths  were  one  hundred  and  ninety :  but 
from  17,28  to  1743,  in  fifteen  years  they 
amount  to  fix  hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  in 
the  following  fifteen  years,  they  decreafe 

to  one  hundred  and  eighty  $  and  in  the  laft 

C  c  a  "  table 
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table  to  feventy-eight :  yet  in  that  period, 
when  two  hundred  and  eighty  died,  the  con- 
fumption  of  fpirituous  liquors  and  gin  were 
then  at  their  heighth  in  London.  Malt  li* 
quor  I  own  drank  to  intemperate  excefs,would 
effed  have  the  fame,  though  lefs  fuddenly  and 
mifchieveoufly. 

In  this  laft  inftance  may  we  not  doubt 
whether  fo  great  a  change  took  place  in  nati¬ 
onal  manners  and  potations,  as  to  occafion  this 
fudden  flux  and  reflux  in  the  mortality  by 
exceflive  drinking.  A  continued  round  of 
intoxication,  in  its  ruinous  confequences,  I 
am  convinced  fends  infinitely  more  to  their 
graves  than  are  fpecified  in  the  laft  tables  : 
thefe,  I  prefume,  are  fo  many  inftances  mere¬ 
ly  of  precipitate  deaths  from  brutal  inebriety. 
Our  libations  are  become  more  temperate  and 
decent,  as  we  advance  in  civilization  and  re¬ 
finement  :  with  more  rational  variety  in  our 
employments  and  entertainments,  has  not  tea 
alfo  contributed  its  (hare  to  the  fobriety  of  the 
nation,  and  partly  to  expel  thefe  gothic  cuf- 
toms  ?  The  fouthern  nations  of  Europe, 
(the  Swifs  excepted]  the  French,  Italians, 
Portuguefe,  Spaniards  and  Turks  are  all  noted 
for  fobriety  ;  but  in  feveral  northern  king¬ 
doms  of  the  continent,  apd  perhaps  in  a  con- 
.  '  tiguous 
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tiguous  ifland,  Ireland,  many  thoufands 
are  deftroyed  by  this  beaftly  -  intemperance. 
Numbers  of  the  North  American  Indians 
have  been  cut  off  by  their  unbounded  rage  for 
ftrong  fpirits  :  a  &vage  there  would  never  vo¬ 
luntarily  ftir  from  the  dram  bottle.  Our  bar¬ 
barous  anceftors  the  Germans,  as  deferibed 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  Tacitus,  filled  up  the 
languid  interval  of  war  in  the  favage  luxu¬ 
ry  of  diforderly  drinking,  feafting  and  ga¬ 
ming  :  after  wallowing  days  and  nights  in  all 
the  extremes  of  gluttony,  and  coarfe  inebria¬ 
tion,  their  noify  feafts  generally  terminated  in 
battles  and  bloodfhed.  There  are  few  good 
things  which  fome  men  do  not  abufe  :  not- 
withftanding  the  impotent  interdictions  and 
dull  cant  of  four  bigots  or  affeCted  writers, 
mankind,I  believe,  may  without  any  injury 
indulge  in  the  moderate  ufe  of  thofe  exhili- 
rating  friends,  whether  extracted  from  the 
grape,  from  the  apple,  or  from  malt,  provided 
they  are  unadulterated. 

Those  fet  down  as  found  Dead,  are  now 
much  lefs  numerous  :  whether  this  in  fome 
degree  is  to  be  aferibed  to  better  regulations 
refpeCting  the  poor,  or  to  what  other  caufes  I 
leave  to  the  reader  to  difeufs  and  fettle. 

Hsad-ach  and  Grief  are  two  difeafes 
which  I  have  hitherto  palled  over  without 
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any  remark.  The  cure  or  eafe  of  the  forme* 
frequent  and  tormenting  pain;  appears  to  me 
too  little  attended  to  medical  men.  Grief# 
and  the  various  melancholy  or  corroding  paf* 
lions  of  mind j  efpecjally  if  too  ftrong  and 
long  continued,  and  unremitting!  y  rivetted 
upon  a  fingle  objed,  though  flow  in  operatic 
on,  are  immenfely  more  fatal  than  the 
bills  point  out ;  but  to  treat  this  fubjedt 
with  accuracy,  would  require  a  feparate 
diflertation.  To  mental  fources  originally 
may  be  traced  many  cafes  of  madnefs 
and  felf-murder,  many  ftomach,  hypochon^ 
driacal  and  nervous  diforders  :  we  Ihould 
find  them  in  many  inftances  weakening  and 
wafting  the  nervous  and  mufcular  vigour, 
difturbing  the  hours  confecrated  to  reft,  im¬ 
pairing  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  by  degrees 
deranging  the  other  wheels  of  the  human 
machinery,  and  at  length  breaking  down  the 
conftitution. 

In  large  civilized  and  poliflied  focieties, 
the  various  groups  and  orders  of  mankind, 
that  is  thofe  advanced  beyond  the  age  of 
childhood,  are  kept  more  or  lefs  employed 
by  three  principal  fpurs,  dire  neceflity,  avarice 
and  ambition,  or  from  a  mixture  of  thefe  in¬ 
centives  to  corporeal  and  mental  exertions  :  a 

luft  for  pleafure  of  one  kind  or  other  feems  to 

be 
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be  a  paffion  common  to  every  degree ;  but  m 
all,  there  are  innumerable  (hades  and  grada¬ 
tions.  The  paffions  are  more  acute,  and  ex- 

r  *  *  . 

^rt  their  fickly  tyranny  more  feverely  over  the 
middle,  and  efpecially  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  :  from  their  independent  or  affluent  cir- 
tuttlftarices,  they  are  fometimes  closed  with 
fatiety,  or  preyed  upon  by  lidlefs  inactivity  j 
in  other  cafes  the  reftlefs  fervency  of  the  mind, 
l  nceffantly  bent  upon  one  purfuit,  is  often  not 
•Withdrawn,  nor  its  tide  and  force  diverted 
find  broke  by  buftling  and  providing  for  im¬ 
mediate  neceflities  or  moderate  luxuries,  nor 
by  any  other  official  and  adlive  employment. 
Intefife  application  of  mind,  and  deep  medi¬ 
tation  over  books,  without  any  relaxation* 
from  whatever  motives,  are  equally  noxious  to 
the  fjtomach  and  nerves,  and  often  give  rife  to 
the  hypochondriacal  complaint.  In  all  the 
above  mentioned  cafes  relating  to  the  paffions, 
and  to  ardent  contemplation  or  ftudy,  it  mud 
be  remembered  that  a  fedentary  life  will 
much  fooner  give  them  root  and  energy  ;  they 
alfo  for  the  mod  part  exercife  their  noxious 
and  malignant  fway  after  the  years  of  puber¬ 
ty.  A  licentious  and  diffolute  excefs  in  ve* 
jiereal  dalliance  is  an  early  and  a  late  paffion, 

by 
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by  which  numberlefs  conftitutions  are  injtf* 
red,  and  many  rained. 

Amongst  the  wealthy  and  elevated  clafles, 
many  difeafes  arc  engendered  from  their  own 
vices,  intemperance,  or  indolence :  to  explore 
them  thoroughly  would  lead  into  a  prolix  dif- 
quilitipn  :  exclufive  of  the  gnawing  paffions, 
they  are  entangled  with  other  confiderations. 
Thus,  indolence,  late  hours,  luxurious  living, 
want  of  diffident  exercife  and  ftudied  effe- 
minacy  of  pampered  mortals,  will  account 
for  many  cafes  of  gout,  of  hypochondriacal, 
and  hyderical  infirmities,  of  vapours  and  fe-* 
male  relaxations. 

.  We  are  not  to  eflimate  the  relative  num¬ 
ber,  frequency  or  proportion  of  certain  difea¬ 
fes  compared  to  others  by  the  abfolute  mor¬ 
tality  of  each.  For  inftance,  Apoplexy  has 
killed  rather  more  annually  in  London  than 
Meades,  but  the  latter  difeafe  is  infinitely  more 
general  and  diffufed  amongft  the  community* 
andconfequently  lefs  dangerous  to  life.  Can¬ 
cerous  and  venereal  cafes  are  widely  different 
in  the  annual  number  which  are  affli&ed  with 
each,  although  in  the  bills,  the  deaths  are 
yearly  upon  an  equality.  This  obfervation 
will  apply  to  a  great  many  other  difeafes  } 

but  I  am  fearful  of  fatiating  the  reader  by 

fuperlative 
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fuperlative  minutenefs,  and  unnecefiary  pro* 
lixity. 

Six  hundred  thoufaiid  inhabitants  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  Dh  Price  confiders  as 
too  large  an  allotment  ;  but  iii  regard  .  to  a 
curious  propofition  I  am  about  to  advance,  to 
make  the  London  inhabitants  mote  numerous 
than  what  he  allows  is  erring  on  the  fafe  fide; 
and  enables  us  to  form  a  convenient  numerical 
radix.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  including  London,  amount  to 
nine  millions,  and  if  difeafes,  deaths  and  ca- 
fualties  were  equally  diffufed  and  fatal  to  the 
whole  community,  then  in  this  cafe  the 
London  bills  would  ferve  as  a  fcale,  or  index 
of  mortality  to  both  nations  :  as  many  would 
die  annually  of  every  difeafe  and  cafualty 
throughoutninemillions,as  are  cut  off  infifteen 
years  in  London  ;  becaufe  fix  multiplied  by 
fifteen,  gives  nine  millions  :  but  we  are  fenfi- 
ble,  that  in  London  infant  deaths  under  five 
years  of  age,  far  exceed  thofe  of  the  country, 
and  the  city  has  proportionally  fewer  breeders: 
again  in  the  fenny  countries,  agues  abound 
more  than  in  the  metropolis  :  with  thefe  and 
fome  other  exceptions  which  will  occur  to 
medical  men,  and  to  gentlemen  of  reflection, 
were  the  mortal  difeafes  of  London  correCtly 
difcriminated,  fome  diftant  guefs  and  probable 
conjecture  might  be  formed  of  the  annual 
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proportion  deftroyed  by  fimilar  afflictions 
throughout  Great-Britain  and  Ireland..  At 
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them  in  numerous  inftances  are  fo  dubious  and 
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